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HE Science of Heraldry teaches how to blazon, or ex- 

plain, in proper terms, all that beiongs to Coats of 
Arms ; hereditary marks of honour, made up of colours and 
figures, which ſerve to denote the deſcent and alliance of the 
bearcr, or to diſtinguiſh ſtates, cities, ſocieties, &c. civil, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and military. There are eight claſſes under which 
Arms are generally ranged ; viz. Dominion, Pretenfion, 
ceſſion, Community, Patronage, Family, Alliance, and Suc- 
ceſſiun; and a ſort which Blazoners call Aſſumptive Arms, 
being ſuch as are atſumed without a legal title. 

The eſſential and integral parts are, Efcutcheon, Tinctures, 
Charges, and Ornaments. 

The Shield is the field or ground whereon are repreſented the 
figures that make a coat of arms; for theſe marks of diſtinc- 
tion were put on bucklers or ſhields, before they were placed 
on banners, flags, and coat-armour; and wherever they may 
be fixed, they are flill on a plane or ſuperficies, whoſe form 
reſembles a ſhield. 

Armoriſts diſtinguiſh ſeveral parts or points in eſcutcheons, 
in order to determine exactly the poſition of the bearings they 
are charged with: they are dehoted by the firſt nine letters of 
the alphabet, 1th Plate 1. The knowledge of theſe points ought 
to be well obſerved. It is allo neceſſary to obſerve, that tho 
dexter ſide ia oppoſite to the et hand, was the iniſter fide to the 
right hand of the perſon who looks on it. 

By Tinctures is meant that variable hue of arms common 
both to ſhields and their bearings. According to the French 
Herald:, there are but ſeven tinctures in armory ; of whichs 
two are metals, the other five are colours. 

The Metals are Gold, ] 12 

Silver, f 
The Colours are Blue, 
Red, 
Green, termed 
Purple, 
Black, 


( 2 1 
When natural bodies, ſuch as animals, plants; or celeſtifl 
bodies, &c. are introduced into arms, they frequently retain 
thr natural colours, which is expreſſed by the word proper. 
Beſides the five coleurs above, the Engliſh admit 


Orange, be 1 Tenny, 


Blood-coloeur, - LL Sanguine : 

but theſe two are rarely to be found. 

Thete tinctures are repreſentcd in engravings and drawings 
by Jots and lines, as in Plate . 

Or is expreſſed by dts. 

Argent is plain. 

Ad ure, by borgontal lines. 

Gules, by perpendicular haes. 

ert, by diagonal lives, from the dexter chief to the ſiniſter 

baſe points. 

Pur pure, by dia gon lines, from the finifter chief to the dex- 
ter baie points. 

Sable, by pere ndlicuiar and hborizental lines, croſſing each 
other. 

Terny, by diagmal lines, from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter 
baſe points, traverſed by horrzontal lines. 

Sanguize, by lines croſſing each other dlagonally, from dexter 
to ſiniſter, and from ſiniſter to dexter. 

The Coats of Scvereigus are often blazoned by the planets.; 
thoſe of Nobl:men by precious ftones, in the manner following, : 


Or, or Topaz, by Jol, 

Argent, — Pearl, — Luna, 

Sable, — Diamond, — Saturn, 

Gules, — Ruby, — Mars, 

Azure, — Sapphire, — 2 

Vert, — Emerald, — Venus, 
Purpure, — Amethyſt, — Mercury, 
Tenny, — facinth, — Dragon's Head, 


Sanguine, ardonix, Dragon's Tail. 
The Engliſh Heralds give different names to the roundlety 
according th its colour. Thus if it is 


Or, | 4 Bezant, 
.Argent, Plate, 
Azye, Hurt, 
.Gules, Torteau, 
Vert, it is called a < Pomev, 
Purpure, Golpe, 
Sable, Pellet, 
Tennx, | Orange, 
Sanguine, Guse. 
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Fats repreſent the hairy tkins of certain beatic, prepared for 
"Pic doublings or linings of robes of ſtate ; and as ſhields were 
ant icutly covered with furred ſkins, they are therefore uſed 
in heraldry in the coats of arms themſelves. 

There are three different Kinds; viz. 1ſt. Fe, which 
i a eld argents powdered with black pots, their tails ter mi- 
naing in three hairs. 

2d. Counter-Ermine, where the field is ſable, and the pow- 
dering white. 
za. Vair, which is expreſſed by blue and white ſkins, cut 
into the forms of little bells, ranged in rows wepoſite to eack 
other, the baſe of the white ones being next to that of the blue 
ones. Vair is uſually of fix rows : if there be more or fewer, 
the number ought to be expreſſed ; and if the colours are dif- 
ferent from thoſe above mentioned, they muſt likewiſe be ex- 
preſſed. See Plate 2. 

Lines uſed in parting of Fields. 

Eſcutcheons are either of one tincture, or more than one 3 
thoſe that are one only, ſuch a tincture is ſaid to be predomi- 
nant 3 but in ſuch as have on ther more than one, the field 
is divided by lines, which, according to their divers forms, 
receive various names. 1it. The Engrailed. 2d. The In- 
vected. 3d. The Wavy. 4th. The Embattled, or Crenelle. 
sth. The Nebule. 6th. The Raguly. 7th. The Indented. 
8th. The Dancette, &c. Ser Plate 1. 

As the fore-mentioned lines ſerve to divide the field, it muſt 
be obſerved, that if the diviſion conſiſts of two equal parts, 
made by the perpendicular line, it is called parted per ple ; 
by the horizontal line, parted per feſſe; by the diagonal dex- 
ter, parted per bend; by the diagonal ſiniſter, parted per bend 
ſiniſter. 

If a field is divided into four equal parts by any of theſe 
lines, it is ſaid to be quartered ; which may be done two 
ways, Viz. 

Quartered, or parted per croſs ; which is mate by a perpen- 
dicular and horizontal line, which croſſing each other at the 
center of the field, divide into four equal parts, called quar- 
ders. 

Quiartered, or parted per ſaltier; which is made by two 
diagonal lines, dexter and ſiniſter, that croſs one another in 
the center of the field, and likewiſe divide it into four equal 

ts. 

The eſcutcheon is ſ metimes divided into a greater numbe: 
of parts, in order to f lace in it the arms of the ſeveral femi- 
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Res to which there is an alliance; and in this caſe it is called 
a genealogical atchievement. 
Differences of Coats of Arms. 

Armoriſts have invented various differences, or marks, 
wiereby bearers of the ſame coat of arms are diſtinguiſhed 
each from others, and their nearneſs to the principal bearer 
demonſtrated. 

Ancient differences conſiſt in bordares, which is a bearing 
that goes all round, and parallel to the boundary of the eſcut- 
cheon, in torm of a hem, and always contains a fifth part of 
the held in breath. 

The modern diflerences, not only for the diſtinguiſhing of 
ſons iſſued et of one family, but alſo to denote the difference 
and ſubordinate degrees in each houſe, from the original anceſ- 
tors, are nine, viz. 

For the heir, or 1ſt ſon, the Label; 2d ſon, the Creſcent ; 
zd ſon, the Mulict ; 4th fon, the Martlet ; 5th fon, the Annu- 
let; 6th fon, Fleur-de-lis; in Plate 2; and on ſome occaſions 
the following diſtinctions might be uſed, viz. 7th ſon, the Roſe; 
Ich ſon, the Croſs-moline ; gth ſon, the Double Quarter-foil. 

It muſt be obſerved, that of all the above-mentioned marks 
of diſtinction, none but the Label is affixed on the coats of 
arms belonging to any of the Royal Family; which the intro- 
ducers of this peculiarity have, however, thought proper to dif- 
ference by additional pendants and diſtin charges on them. 

As to the diſtinction to be made in the arms of the offspring 
belonging to each of the above-mentioned brothers, it is ex- 
preſſed by figures on the top and margin of the table contained 
in Plate 2: for inſtance, the heir or firſt fon of the ſecond 
houſe 'beareth a creſcent, charged with a label, during his 
father's life only; the ſecond fon of the ſecond houſe, a creſ- 
cent, charged with another creſcent ; the third ſon of the 
ſecond houſe, a creſcent, charged with a mullet ; the fourth 
fon of the ſecond houſe, a creſcent, charged with a marrtlet ; 
the fifth fon of the ſecond houſe, a creſcent, charged with an an- 
nulet ; the ſixth ſon of the ſecond houſe, a creſcent, charged 
with a fleur-de-lis; and fo on of the other ſons, taking care 
to have them of a different tincture; as in Plate 2. 

Ordinaries. 
The moſt judicions Armoriſts admit only of nine honours 


able ordinaries ; viz. 


The Chief, The Bend-finifter, The Cheveron, 
The Pale, The Feſſe, "The Crofs, and 
The Bend, The Bar, The Saltier. 


£33 

The Chief is an ordinary determined by an horizontal line, 
which, if it is of any other form but ſtraight, mult be ex- 
preſſed. It is placed in the upper part of the eſcutcheon, and 
containeth ia depth the third part of the field: its diminutive 
is a fillet, the contents of which is not to exceed one fourth of 
the chief, and ſtandeth im the loweft part thereof. This ordi- 
nary is ſubject to be charged with variety of figures; and may 
be indented, wav, nebule, &c. Sec Plate 1. 

The Pale is an ordinary, confifting of two perpendicular 
lines drawn from the top to the baſe of the eſeutcheon, and 
contains the middle third part of the field : its diminutives 
are, the pallet, which is the half of the pale, and the endorſe, 
which is the fourth part of the pale. See Plate 1. 

The Bend is an ordinary, formed by two diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter chief to the finiſter baſe, and contains 
the fifth part of the feld in breadth, if uncharged ; but if 
charged, then the third: its diminutives are, the bendlet, 
which is the half of a bend; the coſt, or cotice, when two of 
them accompany a bend, which is the fourth part of a bend; 
and the ribband, the moiety of a coſt, or the eighth part of the 
field. Sce Plate 1. 

There is alſo the bend- ſiniſter, which is of the ſame breadth 
as the bend, but drawn the contrary way: this is ſubdivided 
into a ſcarpe, which is the half of the bend; and into a baton, 
which 1s the fourth part of the bend ; but the latter does not 
exrend itſelf to rhe extremities of the field, there being part of 
it ſeen at both ends. 

The Feſs is an ordinary which is produced by two parallel 
lines drawn horizontally acroſs the center of the field, and con- 
tains in breadth the third part thereof. See Plate 1 

The Bar is formed of two lines, and contains but the fifth 
part of the field; which is not the only thing wherein it dif- 
fers from the feſſe ; for there may be more than one ir an 
eſcutcheon, placed in different parts thereof, whereas the ſeſs 
is limited to the center point. The bar has two diminutives ; 
the barulet, which contains half the bar; ard the cloſet, 
which is the half of the barulet. When the ſhield contains a 
number of bars of metal and colour alternate, of even num- 
ber, that is called barry of ſo many pieces, expreſſing their 
number. 

The Cheveron, which repreſents two rafters of a houſe 
well jointed together, or a pair of compaſſes half open, takes 
up the fifth part of the field: its diminutives are, the cheve- 
_ which ontains the half of the cheveron; and the cou- 
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pie-clofe, which is half of a cheveronel; that is, it: bread: 
is but the fourth part of a cheveron. See Plate 1. 

The Croſs is an ordinary, formed by the merting of two 
perpendicular with two horizontal lines in the fetſe point, 
where they make four right angles : the lines are not drawn 
throughout, but diſcontinued the breadth of the ordinary, 
which takes up only the fifth part of the field, when not 
charged; but if charged, then the third: it is borne as well 
engrailed, indented, &c. as plain. See Plate 1. 

The Saltier, which is formed by the bend-dexter and bend- 
ſiniſter croſſing each other in right angles, as the interſecting of 
the pa: and feſſe forms the croſs 3 contains the fifth part of the 
field; but if charged, then the third. See Plate 3. 

Be es the honourable ordinaries and the diminutions al- 
ready mentioned, there are other heraldic figures, called Sub- 
ordinaries, or Ordinaries only; which, by reaſon of their an- 
cierit uſe in arms, are of worthy bearing; viz. The Gyron, 
France-quarter, Canton, Pairle, Fret, Pile, Orle, Ineſcut- 
cheon, Treſſure, Annulet, Flanches, Flaſques, Voiders, Billet, 
Lozenge, Gutts, Fufil, Ruſtre, Maſcle, Papillone, and Diaper. 

The External Ornaments of F ſcutcheons. 

The Ornaments that accompany or ſurround efcutcheons 
were introduced to denote the birth, dignity, or office of the 
perſons to whom the coat of- arms appertaineth ; which is. 
practiſed both among the laity and clergy. Thoſe moſt ma 
uſe are of ten forts ; viz. Crowns, Coronets, Mitres, Helmets, 
Mantlings, Chapeaux, Wreaths, Creſts, Scrolls, and Supporters. 

The Helmet was formerly worn as a defenſive weapon, to 
cover the bearer's head; and is now placed over a coat of arms 
as its chief ornament, and the true mark of gentility. 

Thoſe of the kings and royal family, and noblemen of 
Great Britain, are open faced and grated, and the number of 
bers ſerves to diſtinguiſh the bearer's quality; that is, the 
helmet appropriated to the Dukes and Marquiſles is different 
from the King's, by having a bar exactly in the middle, and 
two on each fide, making but five bars in all; whereas the 
King's helmet has fix bars. The other grated” helmet with 
four bars is common to all degrees of peerage under a Marquis. 
The open-faced helmet without bars denotes Baronets and 
Knights. The cloſe helmet is for all Squires and Gentle- 
men. Their poſ. on is alſo looked upon as a mark of dif- 
tinGion : the grated helmet in front belongs to ſovereign. 
princes ; the grated helmet in profile is common to all degrees. 
of peerage; the lielmet ſtanding direct. without bars, and the - 
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Veaver a little open, denotes Baronets and Knights ; laſtly, the 
tide- ſtandiug helmet, with the beaver cloſe, is the way of wear- 

ing it unongſt Eſquires and Gentlemen. See Plates 1 ard 2. 

A Chapeau is an ancient hat, or rather cap of dignity, worn 
by Dukes, generally ſcarlet- coloured velvet on the outſide, 
lined and turned up with fur; frequently to be met witu 
above an helmet, inſtead of. a wreath, under Gentlemen's and 
Noblemen's creſts, as in Plate 3. 

The Wreath is a kind of roll, made of two ſkains of filk. 
twiſted together, which ancient Knights wore as a head-drefs, 
when equipped for tournaments. The colours of the ſilk are 
always taken from the principal colour contained in the coat 
of arms of the bearer. They are ſtill accounted as one of the 
leſſer ornaments of eſcutcheons, and are placed between the 
helmet and the creft. 

The Creſt is the higheſt part of the ornaments of a coat of 
arms: it is called Creſt from the Latin word Criſta, which 
fignifies comb or tuft, ſuch as many birds have upon their 
heads; as the peacock, pheaſant, &c. in alluſion to the place 
on which it is fixed. 

Supporters are hgures ſtanding on the ſcroll, and placed at 
the fide of rhe eſcutcheon : they are fo called, becauſe they 
ſeem to ſupport or hold up the ſhield. 

It is to be obſerved; that bearing coats of arms ſupported, is, 
according to the heraldfcal rules of England, thc prerogative 
of Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons; of all 
Knights of the Garter, though they ſhould be under the degree 
of Barons; and of Knights of the Bath; who both receive on 
their creation a grant of ſupporters. 

Rules or Laws of Heraldry, relative to Eſcutcheons. 

The ſeveral eſcutcheons, tinftures,. charges, and ornaments 
of coats of arme, and their various properties, being now ex- 
plained, it may not be improper to ſubjoin ſuch rules far bla- 
zoning the ſame, as the ancient uſage and laws of heraldry 
have eſtabliſhed amongſt us. ; 

The firſt and moſt general rule is, to expreſs one's ſeif in 

terms, ſo as not to omit any thing that ovght to be ſpe- 
cified ; nd at the ſame time to be clear and conciſe, without 
tautology. 

One nniſt begin with the tincture of the field, and then pro- 
ceed to the principal charges which poſſeſs the moſt hononrable 
place in the ſhield; fuch as the feſſe, cheveron, &c. always 
naming that charge firſt which lĩes next and immediately upon 
the-tirid; N 
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After naming the tincture of the field, the honourable or- 
dinaries, or rather principal figures, you muſt ſpecify their 
«tributes, and afterwards their metal or colour. 

When an honourable ordinary, or ſome one figure, ia 
Paced upon another, whether it be a feſſe, cheveron, croſs, 
Nc. it is always to be named after the ordinary or figure over 
which it is placed, with one of theſe expreſſions, ſur-tout, or 
over-all. . 

In the blazoning of ſuch ordinaries as are plain, the hare 
mention of thera is ſufficient ; but if an ordinary ſhould be 
made of any of the crooked lines meationed above, its form 
muſt be ſpecified ; that is, whether it be engrailed, wavy, &c. 
are engraved at the bottom of Plate 1. 

When a principal. figure poſſeſſes the center of the field, its 
Pſſeſſion is not to be ex preſſed; or when a bearing is named, 
without ſpecifying the point where it is placed, then it is un- 
derſtood to polleſs the middle of the field. 

The number of the points of. mullets or ſtars muſt be ſpeci- 
fed when more than five; and alſo, if a mullet or any other 
charge be pierced, it muſt be mentioned. 

When a ray of the ſun, or other ſingle figure, is borne in 
any other part of tha eſcutcheon than the center, the point ut 
Iſues f-om muſt be named. 

The natural colour of trees, plants, fruits, birds, &c. is no 
otherwiie to be expreſſed in blazoning, but by the word proper; 
but if they differ from their natural colour, it muſt be parti- 
cularized. 

When three figures are in a ſieid, and their poſition. is not 
mentioned in the blazoning, they are always underſtood to be 
placed two above and one below. 

When there are many figures of the ſame ſpecies borne in a 
coat of arms, their number muſt be obſerved as they ſtand, and 
diſtinctly expreſſed. 

Marſhalling Coats of. Arms. 

By marſhalling coats of arms, is to be underſtood the art of 
diſpoſing divers of them in one cfcutcheon, and of diſtributing 
their contingent ornaments in proper places. Various cauſes 
may occaſion arms to be thus conjoined, which J. Guillim 
compriſes under two heads; Manifeſt ard Obſcure. 

What this learned and judicious Herald means by manifeſt 
cauſes in the marſhalling of coats of arms, are ſuch as betoken 
marriages, or a ſovereign's gift, granted either through the 
ſrecial favour of the Prince, or for ſome eminent ſervices. 


Concerning marriages, it is to be obſerved 
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When the coats of arms of a married couple, deſcended of 
diſtin families, are to be put together in one eſcutcheon, the 
feld of their reſpective arms is conjoined pale ways, and bla- 
zone} parted per pale; baron and femme, two coats, firſt, &c. 
in which caſe the Baron's arms are always to be placed on the 
dexter fide, and the fermme's arms on the finiſter ſide. 

If a widower marry again, his late and preſent wife's arms 
are, according to G. Leigh, © to be both placed on the finiſter 
« fide in the eſcutcheon with his own, and parted per feſle ; 
« the firſt wite's coat ſhall ſtand on the chief, and the ſecond 
« on the baſe ; or he may ſet them both in pale with his owa, 
« the firſt wife's coat next to himſelf, and his ſecond outer- 
« moſt. If he ſhould marry a third wife, then the two firſt 
« matches ſhall ſtaad on the chief, and the third ſhal! have 
« the whole baſe ; and if he take a fourth wife; ſhe mutt par- 
« ticipate one half of the baſe with the third wife; and fo 
« will they ſeem to be ſo many coats quartered.” 

But it muſt be obſerved, that theſe forms of impaling are 
meant of kereditary coats, whereby the huſband ſtands in ex- 
pectation of having the hereditary poſſeiſions of his wiie united 
to his patrimony. 

In the arms of ſemmeò joined to the paternat coat of the 
daron, the proper differences by which they were borne by the 
fathers of ſuch women mult be inſerted. 

If a-coat of arms that has a bordure be impaled with ano- 
ther, as by marriage, then the bordure mud be wholly ornnted 
in the ſide of the arms next the center. 

The perſon that marries an heireſs, inſtead of impaling his 
arms with thoſe of his wife, is to bear them in an eſcutchcon 
placed in the center of his ſhield, aſter the ſame manner as the 
baronet's badge is marſhalled; and which, on account of its 
ſhewing forth his pretenſion to her eſtate, is called an eſcuts 
cheon of pretence, and is blazoned ſur- tout, i. c. over-all, as 
the ineſcutcheon borne in the fourth quarter of the roy al at- 
chievement. But the children are to bear the hereditary coat 
of arms of their father and mother quarterly. which denotes æ 
fixed inheritance, and fo tranſmit them to poſterity. The tirit 
and fourth quarters generally contain the father's arms, and 
the ſecond and third the mother's ; except the heirs ſhould 
derive not only their eſtate, but alſo their title and dignity: 
from their mother. See Plate 1: 

If a maiden or downger lady of quality marry a commoner,” 
or a nobleman inferior to her rank, their coats. of arms may 
be ſet aſide of one another in two ſeparate eſcutcheons, ver 
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under one mantle or drapery, and the lady's arms ornamented 
according to her title. 

Archbiſhops and biſhops impale their arms differently from. 
the before-mentioned rules, by giving the place of honour, 
that is the dexrer-ſide, to the arms of their dignity. Indeed it. 
ts to be obſerved, that prelates thus bear their arms parted per 
pale, to denote their being joined to their cathedral church in a 
fort of ſpiritual marriage. 

With reſpect to ſuch armorial enfigns as the ſovereign thinks 
fit to augment a coat of arms with, they may be marſhallcd 
various ways. 

aſt. The ancient and reſpectable badge of the myſt noble 
Order of the Garter, inſtituted by King Edward III. 1349, 
and which, ever fince its inſtitution, has been looked upon as 
a great honour beſtowed on the nobleſt per ſons of this nation 
and other countries, is an augmentation made to ſurround, as 
with a garter, the arms of ſuch Knights, and is inſcribed with 
this motto, « How foit qui mal y penſe.” 

zd. The badge of the Order of the Bath, firſt inſtituted 
1399, by King Henry IV. and re-eftabliſhed by George I. is 
inſcribed within a circular border with this motto, „Tria 
juncta in uno.” 

za. The badge of the Order of the Thiftle, inſtituted in 
51%, by Achaius, was re-eſtabliſhed by King James II. of 
England, and is inſcribed with this motto, (Nemo me impune 
« laceſſit. 

4th. The badge of the Order of St. Patrick, inſtituted by 
King George III. March 11, 1783, is inſcribed within a cir- 
cular bordure with this motto, „ Quis ſeparabit ?” 

sth. The baronet's mark of diſtinction is the arms of the 
province of Ulſter in Ireland, granted and made hereditary by 
King James I. who erected this dignity on the 22d of May, 
1611, in order to propagate a plantatton in that province. 
The mark is, « Argent, a ſin:fler hand couped at the wriſt, 
« and erected, Gules; which is borne either in a canton or 
an eſcutcheon, as will beſt ſuit the figures of the arms. 

Funeral E ſcutcheons. 

After having treated of the eſſential parts of the coats of 
arms, of the various charges and ornaments uſually borne 
therewith, of their attributes and diſpoſitions, and of the rules 
for blazoning and marſhalling them, we ſhall next deſcribe 
the ſevera! tuneral eſcutcheons, uſually called hatchments ; 
whereby may be known, after any perſon's deceaſe, hat rank 
either he or be held when lis ing; and if it be a * 

hatch- 
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hatchment, whether he was a batchelor, married man, or 
widower ; with the like diſtinctious for gentlewomen. 

The hatchment having the ground without the eſcutcheon 
on the dexter fide black, denotes the man to be dead; and 
the ground on the ſimiſter fide being white, ſignifies that the 
wife is living; which is alſo demonſtrated by the out mant» 
ling. 

When a married gentlewoman dics firſt, the hatchment 1s 
diſtioguithed by a contrary colour from the former; that is, 
the arms on the ſiniſter fide have the ground without the eſ- 
cutcheon black; whereas thoſe on the dexter fide, for her ſur- 
viving buſband, are upon a white ground: the hatchment of 
a. gentlewoman is morcover differenced by a cherub over the 
arms, inſtead of a creſt. 

When a bachelor dies, his arms may be depicted fingle or 
quartered with a creſt over them, but never impaled, as the 
two firſt are; and all the ground without the eſcutchcon is 
alſo black. 

When a mad dies, her arms, which are placed in a lozenge, 
may be ſingle or quartered as thoſe of a bachelor; but, inſtead 
ot a creit, have a cherub over them; and all the ground with- 
out the efcutcheon is aifo black. 

When a widower dies, his arme are repreſented impaled 
with thoſe of his deceaſed wife, having a helmet, mantling, and 
creſt over them ; and all the — without the eſcutcheon 
black. 

When a widow dies, her arms are alſo repreſented impaled 
with thoſe of her deceaſed huſband, but incloſed in a lozenge, 
and, inſtead of a creft, a cherub placed over them; all the 
ground about the eſcutcheon is alſo black. 

If a widower or batchelor ſhould happen to be the laſt of 
his family, the hatchment hath a death's head ; and that of 
a:maid or widow, whoſe family is extin& by her death, 1 
depicted with a death's head, to denote that death has con- 
quered all. 

By theſe rules, which are ſometimes neglected through ig- 
norance, may be known, upon the fight of the hatchment, 
whar branch of the family is dead; and by the helmet or co- 
ronet, what title or degree the deceaſed wa: of, 
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The preſent Rov aL Family of GREAT BarTALN. 


Grokcg-WiIILIAu-FAZDERIex HI. King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, Elector of Hanover, and Arch- 
treaſurer of the Holy Roman Empire, &c. eldeſt ſon of Fre- 

deric, late Prince of Wales, born June 4, 1738; created Prince 
of Wales, 1752 ; ſucceeded his grandfather, October 2 5, 1760 ; 
proclaimed the next day; married Charlotte-Sophia, the Prin- 
ceſs of Mecklenburg Strelitz, Sept. 8, 1761, who waz born 


May 19, 1744, and both were crowned September 22, 1761. 
Their iſſue: 


1. George Prince of Wales, K. G. born Aug. 12, 1762. 

2. Frederic Duke of York, &c. and Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, 
K. G. K. B. born Aug. 16, 1763. 

3. Wiltam-Henry, K. G. born Aug. 21, 1765. 

4 Charlotte-Auguſta- Matilda, born Sept. 29, 1766. 


1767. 

6. Sophia-Auguſta, born Nov. 8, 1768. 

7. Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. 

$. Erneſt-Auguſtus, K. G. born June 5, 1777: 

9. Auguſtus-Frederic, K. G. born Jan. 27, 1773. 
10. Adolphus-Frederic, K. G. born Feb. 24, 1774- 
11. Mary, born April 25, 1776. 

12. Sophia, born Nov. 3, 1777. 

13- Octavius, born Feb. 23, 1779, died May 3, 1783. 
14. Alfred, born Sept. 22, 1780, died Aug. 20, 1782 
15. Amelia, born Aug. 8, 1783. ; 


Brothers and Siſters to his Majeſty. 


1. Princeſs Auguſta, born Aug. 11, 1737 ; married the Prince 
of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, Jan. 16, 1764, by whom the 
has fix children. 

2. Prince William-Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born Nov. 2 5, 
1743 ; married Maria Counteſs Dowager of Waldegrave, 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, Sept. 6, 1766, by whom 
he has a ſon and a daughter now living. 

3- Prince Henry-Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, born Nov. 
7, 1745 ; married Anne, widow of Chriſtopher Horton, 
Eſq and daughter of the Earl of Carhampton, Oct. 1771. 


HERALDIC 


5. Edward, K. G. K. T. and St. Patrick, born Nov. 2, 


HERALDIC TERMS 
EXPLAINED. 


BAISSE/, a French term applied when the fefſe, or any 
other armorial figure, is depreſſed or ſituated below the 
center of the ſhield. 

ABATEMENT, aa accidental mark annexed to the pater- 
nal coat of any family ; of theſe there are nine in number. 

ACCIOCHE/, a French term to expreſs a charge hooked 
together. 

ACCOLLE/,. a. French term. uſed to expreſs a.coreſt os ſup- 
porter collared, by the Engliſh termed gorged. 

ACCOSTED; the ſame as cottifed. 

ACCRUED,—a tree full grown. 

ADDORSED, the ſame as endorſed. 

Fay og CERS, —the top branches ſhooting from the attire 
of a ſt 

ADUMBRATION, — the ſhadow only of any beaſt 
charged, out-lined and painted of: a colour darker than the 
field. 

AFFRONTE, applied to ſavages, & c ſignifies full-faced, 
and face to face; and is the ſame as gardant, applied to lions, 
&c. and as at gaze, applied to bucks, &c. 

AIGUISE, the ſame as fiche: 

AISLE',—winged, or having wings. 

ALTIECE/,—couped or cut off from the fide of. a ſhield. 

ALLERICNS,—eagles or caglets diſplayed without beaks. 
and feet, and like a martlet. 

ALLUMEE/, when the eyes of a boar or any other beaſt is 
ſparkling and red. 

ANCHORED, or ANCRED, when the extremities of a 


crofs, &c. turn back like the flukes of an anchor; but diffe- 
rent from the croſs mole. 


ANIME, the ſame as incenſed. 
ANCIENT, or ANSHEN T, —a * on a tent or ſtern of 
2 {}.ip ; the ſame as the guiden, 
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* rag, Whoſe colour is always to be ex- 
ed. 

— or ENTE, — hen pieces are engrafted into each 
other. 

APAUME,—when-a hand is open and extended ſo that 
the full palm a 

ARGENT, the white colour. 

ARMED, —horned, when applied to bulls, &c. toothed, 
when applied to beaſts of prey; hoofed, when applied to horſes, 
& c. beaked, and taloned, when applied to birds of prey. 

ARMED at all points, —a man in full armour except his 


ARONDIA,—any thing circular. 

ARRACHE“, the ſame as eraſed. 

ASPERSED, the ſame as powered: 

ASSURGENT, the ſame as i unt. 

ATTIRED, —horned, as applied to bucks, ſtags, &c. 

AZURE, the blue cotour. See Plate 1. 
DEI lion rampant, holding in his mouth a 

don. 

BANDED,—when a garb, or wheat ſheaf, & has its band 
different in colour fram the garb. 

BANDE.—or #: bend. 

BANDEROLE,—a ſtreamer fixed by lines on the top of a 
ſtaff of a croſier. f 

BANNEROLS,— ſmall funeral banners. 

BARBED.— The outer green leaves of a roſe are called 
barbs ; the wattles of a cock are alſo termed barbs. A barbed 
arrow is when its head is pointed and jagged ; a barbed horſe 
is completely armed, furniſhed and accoutercd at all points. 

BAR,—an ordinary leſs than a feſſe, placed in any part of 
the field, but the feſſe cannot. 

BAR-GEMEL,—a double bar, or two bars placed parallel 
to cach other. | 

BARON and FEMME,—when the huſ. « 4d and wifc's 
arms are impaled. . 

BARON's CORONET. See Plate 3. 

BARRU LET, che diminutive of the bor. 

BARRULY,—when the field is divided bar-ways into 
equal parts. 

BARRY, —ſfome certain number of bars. 

BARR Y-BENDY counterchanged, — is when the bars are 
croſſed by lines bendwiſe. 

RANRY indentet, i- when the line: which croſs the field 
to form the bar are ;avenicd, 

BARRY» 
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FARRY-WAVY, 4c. — are diſtinguiſhed” by lines, as 
ſhewi in Plate 1. 

BASE. — The bottom of the ſhield, and whatever are 
charged thereon are ſaid to be in haſe. See Plate 1. 

BATTLED-UNBATTLED,—1is one battlement on ano» 
ther. 

BATTLED-ARONDEE, — is when the battlements are 
round on the top. 

BATTON,—a ſtaff or truncheon. It is, in arms, uſually 
a mark of baſtardy. 

BEAK ED, — the beak of a bird: 

BEAM, — the mean horn of a buck. 

BEFROY, the ſame as vair. 

BEND, or BENDE,—an ordinary which takes up one 
third of the field when charged, and one fifth when plain; 
drawn diagonally from the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe.. 
Per bend when divided only by a diagonal line. See Plate 1. 

BENDLET,—a diminutive of the bend. 

i BENDWA TLS, —ſuch charges as are placed to reſemble a 
end, 

BENDY,—a ſpecified number of bends, or bendlets. 

BEVILED, —uſed when any thing is broken, or open like 
a bewn!, 

BEZANTEE,—ftrewed with bezants, or the gold coin of 
Byzantium, now Contfantinople. See Plate 3. 

' BILLETTEE,—ftrewed with billets. 

BILLETS,—ſmall Parallelograms. The origin and even 
the archetype of theſe figures are unknown. 

BLADED,—when the ſtalk of any grain is borne of a co- 
lour different from the ear or fruit. 

BORDER, or BORDURE,— an ordinary which poſſeſſes a 
fifth part of the ſhield, and is borne many different ways; 
often uſed for the diſtinction of houſes. See Plate 1. 

BOTTONNEE,, or croſs treeflec. See Plate 1. 

BOUTTONNEE, the fame as ſeeded. 

BRANCHED,—any thing that ſpreads into branches. 

BRACED, — interlaced or folded. 

BRETESSED,—that is, embattled on both fides oppoſite ta 
each other; and the reverſe of embattled, counterbattled. 

BRISE,— broken, or any ordinary with part of it broken off. 

BRISTLED,—the hair of the neck and back of a boar. 

BRISURE, or DIFFERENCE.—The mark of diſtinction 
of different brothers, as a bend, feſſe, & c. when borne for that 
purpoſe, | 

BRON- 
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BRONCHANT,—uſed for any beaſt when placet® on a 
field ſtrewed with fleurs-de-lis. 

BURELLE,—a French term. for barry. 

CABOSSED,—full faced, applied more particularly to the 
heads of bucks, ſtags, & c. 

CABRE,—a French term for ere. 

CANELLE,—a French term for inve7cd. 

CANTON,—an ordinary ; being a {quare corner, conſiſting 
of two lines meeting in a right angle, as in Plate 1. 

CAP of MAINTENANCE, ſometimes called Cap of Stats, 
and ſometimes Chap au, — formerly a badge of high dignity ; 
now frequently placed under the creſt, inſtead of a wreath. 
See Plate 3. 

CASQUE, the faine as helmet. 

CHAPPE,—a term when the field is divided by two lines 
iſſuing from the middle point in chief, to the two baſe angle: 
of the ſhield. 

CELESTIAL CROWN. See Plate 3. 

CHAPPERONNE,—the little ſhieids containing deatl:'s 
heads, creſt, &c. placed on the heads of horſes that draw the 
hearſe at pompous funerals: 

CHAPLET. See Plate 3. 


CHARGE, — the figures repreſented in a coat which is ſaid 


to be charged. 
CHEQUEE,—divided like. the cheſs- board into chequers of 
ſquares, alternately of different tinctures. Sce Plate 2. 


CHEVOLEE,—a French term for ſtreaming, that is, tlie 


light ſtreaming from a comet. 

CHEVERONEL,—the diminutive of the chen. 

CHEVERONNEE,—a given number of chevormms. 

CHEVERON- WISE, or in CHEVERON,—placed fo as 
to reſembie the cheteron. 

CHEVERON,—an ordinary reſcmbliag the rafters that ſup- 
port the roof of a houſe, or a pair oi compaſſes extended; and 
takes up the fifth of the field. See Plate 1. 

CHIEF,— an ordinary which occupies the upper part of the 
ſhield, and is the 4at figure to be mentioned in blazomng 
arms, unleſs it be charged with aay bearing. See Plate 1. 
When charges are placed in the upper part of the ſhield they 


are ſaid to be in chief ; and when divided . by any thing but a. 


ſtraight line it muſt be expreſſed. 
CIMIER,—the French term for c. 
CINQUEFOIL,—a bearing which ſhould be repreſented as 
iſſuing from a ball or point in the center. See Plate 3. £ 
| CLA- 
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_ ELARINE,—a French term for a collar with a bell in the 
front. 

CLECHE,—a term for an ordinary or tearing that is 

ierced. 

CLOSE,—a French term for when the wings of any bird- 
are cloſe to their body. 

CLOSET,—is the diminutive, or half the bar. 

CLYMANT,—when a goat is ſtanding on his kind legs. 

COEUR,—a ſhort line of partition in pale, in the center of 
the eſcutcheon which extends but a little way, ſhort of the top- 
and bottom, and is there met by other lines, which form an 
irregular partition of the eſcutcheon. 

COLLARED,—when a beaſt has a collar on, or gorged. 

COLOUR,—1s termed tincture. 

COMBATANT, or CONFRONTEE,— facing or front- 
ing each other. 

COMBEL, the ſame as fillet, the diminutive of a chief. 

COMPARTMENT, the ſarne as a partition. 

COMPLEMENT, the ſame as ful} moon. 

COMPONE,— having one range of chequers. If tuo ranges, 
it is blazoned counter compass. If a border, or other ordinary 
have more than two, it is ſaid to be cheque. 

CONFRONTEE/,—facing- or fronting each other. 

CONTOURNE,—a term when any animal is facing the 
ſiniſter fide of the ſhield. 

— or CON NUNC TED, — joined, or linked 
together. 

CORONET. See the Badges of Honour. 

COST,—a ſubdiviſion. of the bend, containing in breadth 
half the bendler. 

COTIRE,—an eſcutcheon divided bendways. 

COTOYE, the ſame as cottiſed. 

COTTICE,—the diminutive of the bendlet ; the fourth 
part of the bend. : 

COUCHANT,—lying at reft, with the head erect. See 
Dormant. 

COUNEE,, the ſame as coward. 

COUNTER-CHANGED;—the oppoſite tinctures inter- 
changed. 1 
3 — charged on oppoſite ſides with 

rs-de- lis. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, or TRI PANT, — walking 
contrary ways. 
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COUNTER-EMBATTLED,—is when the indents on the 
upper edge anſwer the projections on the under edge. 

COUNTER-PATENT,-- is claſſed with the furs, and 
compoſed of ſuch piece: as repreſent the tops of crutches, and 
is ſometimes called vary fary. 

COUNTERLY, the ſame as parted per pale. 

COUNTER-SALIENT,— leaping different ways. 

— or COUPE D, — cut off ſmooth and even. See 
eraſed. 

COUPLE,—any thing in Paris. 

COUPLE-CLOSE,—the fourth part of a cheveron, and is 
— cheveron what the cotriſe is to the bend, that is one on each 
CRENELLE,, the ſame as embattled. 

COWARD,—with the tail between the legs. 

CRESTED,—c:mbed ; applied to a cock. 

CRINED;—haired ; applied to the human head, the mane 
of a horſe, &c. 

CROTISSANT-CONTOURNE/.— The half moon, or de- 
creſcent, looking to the left fide of the ſhield. 

CROSS-AIGUISEE, or UNDEE,—a croſs cooped and 

inted. 

CROSS-CAVALRY,—a croſs mounted on three ſteps. 

CROSS-COUPED,— doth not join the fides of the eſcut- 
cheon, but appears as if the ends were cut of. See Plate 1. 

CROSS-PAT TEE, — is when each end joins in the 
middle, and extends almoſt to make it fill up a ſquare, as in 
Plate 1 

CROSS-FLORY,—is when its ends terminate like a 
fleur-de- lis. 

CROSS-FUSILLY,—is when it is compoſed of fuſili. 

CROSS-GRINCOLLEE/,—is when its extremities ter- 
minate in the heads of ſnakes. 

CROSS-MOLINE,—is when its ends termmate by being 
divided and turned round, but not ſo far as the croſs anchored. 
CROSS-POTENT,—is when its ends reſemble crutches. 

CROSS-RECOURSIE, or VOIDED,—is when its mid- 
dle is taken out, leaving only an edge. 

CROSS-RAYONATED,—from whoſe center iſſue rays. ' 

CROSS-CROSSLET,—a crofs with af its ends terminating 
in croſſlets. | 'S 

CROSS-CROSSLET-FETCHE,—having the extremity at 
CROQSS- 
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CR OSS-CROSSLET-FITCH-IN-THE-FOOT, — with 
all the ends croilleted, and with a ſpike below the croſllet of 
tne baſe extremity. 

CROSS.—An ordinary compoſed of four lines, two per- 
pendicular and two tranſverſe. See Plate 1. 

N. B. There are upwards of ſixty different Croſſes. 


CROSSWAYS,—the _ of figures, whoſe location 
ſeems to form the figure of a croſs. 


CROWNS. See the Badges of Homur. 

CURRENT,—running ; applied to ſtags, &c. 

CYGNET,—a young ſwan ; but, in heraldry, a term fre- 
quently ſynonimous with ſwan. 

DANZETTE,—when the teeth of a line is large. See 
Plate 4. 

DEBRUTSED,—faftened down, or lain upon; debarred of 
its natural freedom. 

DECHAUSSEE”/,—a beaft diſmembered at all his joints, 
but not removed from their places. 

DECOURS, the ſame as decreſcent, or a half moon in its 
wane, from the full to new. 

DEFENDU,—a French term for armed of ſuch a tinct᷑ure. 

DEMEMBER, or DISMEMBERED,—where the limb of 
any beaſt is cut off from the body. 

DEMT, —half. 


DESCENDING,—is when the head of the beaſt is turned 


downward'to the baſe of the ſhield. 

DETRANCHE/',—a French term for a line dendways, 
which doth not come from the very angle, but either from 
ſome part of the upper edge, and then falls athwart or diago- 
nally, or from part of the ſide in the fame manner, but always 
from the dexter fide. 

DEVOURING,—a term in heraldry for fiſh feeding or 
ſwallowing. 

DEXTER,—right, as oppoſed to left. 

DIADEMATE, or DIAMED,—the imperial eagle with 
two heads, ſurrounded with an annulet or circle. 

DIAPERED,— when the field, &c. is covered with little 
ſquares ornamented. 


DIFFERENCES, or DISTINCTIONS of HOUSES. See 
3. 
DIMIDIATED, —uſed to expreſs any thing that has loſt a 


P DISPLAYED, —n ith, wings expanded, or di ſvelloped. 
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DORMANT,— ſleeping ; denoted by the head lying wpors 
the fore paws. 

DOUBLINGS, — the linings of mantles over the arms in an 
atchievement. 

DRAGONNE/',—a French term. to expreſs ſuch whoſe 
hinder parts partake of a dragon. 

DRAPEAU,—a French term for a fandard or enſign. 

DUKE's CORONET. Sce Plate 3. 

EAGLET,—a ſmall young eagle. 

EARED.—When the ears of any bearing has its cars of a 
different tinQture, it is ſaid to be cared, 

EARL's CORONET. See Plate 3. 

ECARTELE,—a French term for quartering. 

EFFEARE'/,—a French term for a beaſt reared on his hird 
legs, as if frighted, and reſembling ſalient. 

EFFRAYE/, the ſame as rampant. 

ELEVATED, —uſed to expreſs wings turned upwards. 

EMBATTLED, the ſame as imbattled. See Plate 4. 

EMBR UED,—dloody, or ſprinkled with drops of blood. 

ENALURION,—a border charged with birds. 

ENDORSE,— the eighth part of a pale. 

ENDORSED,—placed back to back. 

ENFILED.— When the head of a man or bea# is placed 
on the blade of a ſword, the ſword is ſaid to be enfiled with a 
head, &c. 

ENGLANTE,—a French term for an oat tree when fructed 
or bearing acorns. 

ENHANCED,—placed high in the field. 

ENGOULANT,—ſ\watowing, as applied to ſerpents, &c. 

ENGRAILED,-—is when the edge of a bordure, bend, 
feſſe, &c. is compoſed of ſemicircular indents. See Plate 1. 

ENTE, the ſame as ingrafted. 

ENTOIRE,—is when the bordure is charged with: any 
thing that is without life, as bezants, plates, &c. 

ENVELOPED,—is when a ſnake entangles himſelf round 
a beaſt, or any other thing. 

ENVIRONNE/,—a beat ſurrounded with a number of 
bezants, plates, &c. . 

ENWARPED, the ſame as enveloped. 

EPLOGE, the ſame as diſplayed. 

ER ASED,—torn off; oppoſed to couped. 

ERECT,—any bearing placed perpendicular. 

ERMINE,—is white with black ſpots, as Plate 2. 

EEMENES,—is black with white ſpots, as Plate 2. 
g ERMI- 
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ERMINET TS, —is white with black ſpots, with a red nar 
to cach ſpot. 

ERMINOIS,—the ground is gold with black ſpots. 

ESCLATTE,—any thing forcibly broken away like a bro- 
ken or ruined wall, or a broken ſtaff, not cut off ſmooth. 

ESCUTCHEON. See /kield. 

ESSONIER,—a diminutive of an ore. 

ESTUILE, or ETOILE,—a ftar with eight points. 

ETETE,—a headleſs beaſt, whoſe head was torn off by 
force, leaving the neck ragged. 

EVIRE'/,—is the term for a lion when his marks of the 
maſculine ſex are not ſeen. 

EXPANDED, the ſame as diſplayed. 

FASCE/, the ſame as barry. 

FENDU EN PAL,—the French term for a croſt voided. 

FESSE-POINT,—is the center of the eſcutcheon. See 
Plate 4. 

FEUILLE DE SCIE,—a French term for an ordinary, in- 
dented only on one fide like a fav. f 

FES, — an ordinary conſiſting of two horizontal lines 
drawn acroſs the field, and ſhould contain near one third ot 
the ſhield. See Plate 1. 

FESSEW AYS,—any thing placed in an horizontal poſition 
acroſs the middle of the field. 

FIELD of a COAT of ARMS,—is the whole ſurface of 
the ſhield on which the bearings are placed, and is the firſt 
thing mentioned in blazoning. 

FILE, the ſame as label. 

- ppg ordinary containing the fourth part of a 
chief. 

FIMBRIATED,—bordered or hemmed all round. 

FISSURE, or STAFF, — the fourth part of a bend ſiniſter. 

FITCHE, —pointed, like the foot of a ſtake or pile. 

FLANCH, or FLANQUE,—an ordinary that is a ſegment 
of a circular ſuperficies, as in Plate 1, and ever double. 

FLANKED, or FLANQUED,—ufed by the French for 
party per ſaltire. 

FLASQUE,—an ordinary not ſo circular as the flanch. 
See Plate 4. 

FLEURY, or FLORY,— charged with, or ending in, 
fteurs-de-lis. 

FLOURETTE, the ſame as fleur-de-lis. 

FLOTANT,—any thing fly ing in the air, 
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FONDANT,—ftooping for a prey, us an eagle, &c. 

FORCENE,—when a horſe is rearing or itanding on his 
hind legs. 

FORME, or dove-tailed ; the ſame as patt-e. 

FORMED, or SEATED. 

FOSSE-HUMETTE, —is when couped at each end. 

FRACTED,---broken. 

FRET,—is an ordinary which conſiſts of fix pieces, trd 
long ones in ſaltier extended to the extremity of the field, and 
tour piece: in the center forming a maſcle, iuterlarded by thotc 
in ſaltier. See Plate 1. 

FRETTEE,—with an uticertain number of fret. 

FRUC TED, —fruited. 

FUNERAL BANNER, —a ſquare piece of filk, &c. on 
which are placed the quarterings belonging to the perſon de- 
ceaſed, faſtened to a ſtaff, and borye in funeral procetſions. 

FURS, are fix in number. See ermime, war, &c. 

FURNISHED, —when a horfe is bridled, ſaddled, com- 
pletely compariſoned. 

FUSIL,—a kind of ſpindle uſed in ſpinning. See Plate 2. 
F FUSILLY,—when the field or bearing is covered with 
Fuſils. 

GAMB,-the leg of a lion, &c. : 

GARDANT, — looking full-faccd ; applied to beaſts of 

rey. 

GARTER, or GAR TIER,—a narrow bend or bendlet, 
half the breadth of a bend. 

GAUNTLET,—armour for the hands; the warrior's glove. 

TARRBR,—a ſheaf of wheat, or of other grain. | 

AT GAZE, — ſtanding full-faced ; applied to ſtage, 
bucks, &c. 

GEMEL,-—double, or twin; as bars-geme!, twin-bars. 

GIRONETTE;—a French term for a tower, when topped 
with ſpears. 

GLIDING,—when ſnakes, &c. are tepreſented as moving 
forward, they are ſaid to be gliding. 

GOBONE, the ſame as cope. 

GOLPES,—are roundlets of a purple colour. 

GORE, or GUSSET,—<confiſts of two curved lines, one 
from the ſiniſter chief point, the other from the baſe middle 
point, meeting in an acute angle in the middle of the feſſe 
point. 

GORGED,—collared. 

GRADIENT, —applied to à tortciſe, ſuppoſed walking. 

CRADY, 
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GRAD. —xith ſteps, or grieſes. 
-GREAVES,—armour for the legs. 
' GRICES, —young wild boars. 
GRIECES,—teps ; as thoſe at the ſoot of a croſs-cavalry. 


GRITTIE,—is when the field is compoſed equally of met 
and colour, 


GUIDON,—a kind of funeral banner. 

GULES,—the red colour. Sce Plate 1. 

GURGES,—are whirlpools. 

GUSSETS,—an abatement of honour. 

GUTTEE,—ſprinkled with drops of any thing liquid, 
which have diſtinctions according to their colour. See Plate z. 

GUZES,—are roundles of a murry colour; called alfs 


fen,. 

GVYRONNE, —ſome given number of pyrons. 

GYRON,—an ordinary compoſed of two ſtraight lines 
drawn from any given part of the field, and meeting in an acute 
angle in the feſſe point, as in Plate 1. 

HABERGEON,—a ſmall coat of mail, conſiſting of a 
Jacket without ſleeves. 

HAUREENT,—applied to fiſh of any kind when placed 
upright, pale ways, as putting their heads above water. 

HAUssE, a term uſed when a cheveron or a feſſe are 
placed higher than common. 

HELMET,—the armour for the head, of which there are 
four degrees. See Plates 1 and 2. 

HERISSE,—a French term for being ſet with long ſharp 
points. 

HIN D, —the female ſtag. 

HONOUR- POINT. See Plate 1. 

HUMETT,—couped, or curtailed. 

HURE,—a French term for the hcad of a boar, bear, wolf, 
and ſuck-like animals, but not for lions and ſuch creatures 
that are ſaid to be noble. 


HURTS, HEURTS, or HUERTS,—the names of blue 


roundles. 


JELLOP,—the comb of -a cock or cockatrice, &c. in he- 
raldry. 


AMBE, or GA NIR, — che lion's leg. 


ESSANT, or NAISSANT,—rifing out of, or iſſuing 
from the middle of a feſſe, &c. 


JESSES,—leather thongs uſed to the bells of hawks. 
MBATTLED, the ſame as embatt/ed. 
IMBORDERED, the ſame as bordered. 


IMPAL- 
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TMPALING,—is halving or dividing any thing by a per- 
pendicular line, as the arms of a huſband and wife. 

IMPERIAL CROWN. Sce Badges of Honour. 

IMPERIALLY CROWNED, —when any bearing, &c. is 
cfowned with a regal crown. 

IN BEND. See bendwayt. 

— CREMENT, or INCRESCENT, — the moon in her in- 
creaſe. 

INDENTED, or DANCETTE,—a line like the teeth of a 
ſaw. See Plate t. : 

INDORSED, the ſame as cad: ſed. 

INESCUTCHEON,---a ſmall eſcutcheon borne within the 
ſhield, and in the middle of a coat. 

INFAMED,---when a lion or other beaſt has loſt his tail. 
INGRAILED,---a line that is ſcolloped on the edges. Sce 

ate 1. 

INTEF-LARDED,---ny bearing intermixed with another, 
as keys in the bows, or one linked into another. 

INVECTED, --- a line the reverſe of ingrailed. See 
Plate 1. | 

INVERTED,---any bearing turned upſide down. 

OINANT, the fame as conjorncd. 
SSUANT,---arifing from the bottom of a chief. 

LABEL, LAMBEAU, or FILE,---a figure of three or 
more points, to diſtinguiſh the difference of the eldeft ſon. 
When charged with fleur-de-lis, or roſes, is uſed for diſtinc- 
tions in the blood royal. 

LAMBREQUIN, or LAMEQUIN,---is the mantle placed 
between the helmet and creſt, and is flotant behind the perſon 
who carries it. It is alſo the term for the points which hang 
from the ſtraight line of the label. 

LAMPASSE,---a French term for langued. 

LANGUED,---tongued, and of a different colour from that 
of the charge. 

LEASHER,---the line which paſſes from the collar of a 

yhound, &c. 

LINES of PARTITION. Sce Plate it, which multiply 
great variations in the ordinaries, &c. 

LINES of DIVISION. See Plate 1, and page 2 of the In- 
trod uction. 

LIONCELL.---When three or more lions are on one ſhicld, 
they are termed lioncels. 


LION of ENGLAND, za lion paſſant gardant. 
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LISTON,—the ſcroll or ribbon on which the motto is 
written. 
LODGED,—lying on the ground at reſt, as applied to the 
ſtag, hart, &c. (ynonimous with couchant, as applied to beaſts 


of prey. 

LOZENGY, — divided into an uncertain number of 
lozenges. 

LOZENGE. Sce Plate 2, on which the arms of maidens 
and widows ſhould be borne. 

MANCHE,—the old-faſhioned ſleeve. 

MANED,—when the mane of a horfe, &c. is of a different 
tincture. 

MANTLE,—is the term given that foldage whereon at- 
chievernents are painted. The ſame as la .. 

MARCASSAN,--2 young boar w tail hangs down, 
when that of an old boar is turned. round in Vring on his beck. 

MARQUIS's CORONET.. See Badges of Honour, and 
Plate 3 21 


MARSHALLING,—is the. regular arrangement and dis- 


alliances. , 


MARTPEET;—a bird always drawn witffom bogs: Js 
MASCLE,—is of a lozenge form, but always perforated, "» 


See Plate 2. 
MASCULY,—is when the ſhield is covered with maſs. | 


"1 ASONED,—3is when the ſhield is covered with lines in 
the nature of ſtone building. 


MAUNCHE, the fame as manche. 
MEMBERED,—legged or clawed ; applicd to a bird not mY 


rer. 

MERLETTE, or MERLION, the ſam: as wocdd.: 

MINIVER,—a white fur without ſpots, uſed to orgament 
parliamentary robes. 

MONTANT,—the ſame as erect in pale, when ſcorpion:, 
craw-hiſh, fwords, &c. are borne. 7 

MORION,—-3 ftecl cap. 

MORNE, or MORTNE, — when a lioff, Ke. bs fem 
without tongue, tecth, or claws. d-* 204 

MOUND,— ball, or globe ; part of the regalia of an 
Emperor, &c. 

MOUNT,—is when the bottom of tie 3 is N 

, and is elevated in the middle. 

MOUNTING; —is a = — of the chace, in the” 

ſame ſenſe as rampant is to 5 0 . 
C * MOUSSUE, 


\ 


poſal of various coats in engydlaeld, denoting we matches and! 
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MOUSSUE,—if when any figure is rounded off at its ex- 
tremities. 

MULLET,—the rowel of a ſpur with five points. 

MURAL CROWN, —whoſe top reſembles a fortification. 
Sce Plate 3. 

MURKYt-COLOUR,—is a dark brown. 

MUSCHETORS,—are black ſpots refembling an ermine's 
tail, but without the three dots over them as uſed in ermine. 

MUSSLED, or MUZZLED,—is when a bear or dog has 
the mouth tied up to prevent biting. 

NAIANT, —\wimming. 

NAISSANT,—arifing out of the middle of a feſſe, &c. 

NAVAL CRO ]MWN.—is when the top is embelliſhed with 
the beaks of ſhips and ſails, placed alternately. 

NEBU LE,—reſcmbling a cloud. 

NOMBRIL, or NAVAL POINT, —the next below the 

e point in the eſcutcheon. See Plate 1. 
# NOWED,—knotted ; tied in a looſe knot. 

NUAME,—a French term for nebule. | 

QBSIDIONAL CROWN,—is made of graſs and twigs of 
trees interwoven. 

n OGRASSES, & PELLETS, —are round black balls. See 
late 2. 

OLIVE CROW NS,—were made of olive branches. 

OMBRED,—1hadowed or crowded. 

ONDE, the lame as wavy. 

OR, the ſame as gold or yellow. 

ORDINARIES,—principal bearings in coat-armour. See 
Plate 1. 

ORLE,—an ordinary compoſed of one or two lines paſſing 
round the ſhield. 

PAIRLE,—compoſet of half a ſaltier and half a pale, re- 
ſembling a Y. 

PALE, —an ordinary which ſtands perpendicular in the 
center of the eſcutcheon, and occupies a third part of the field. 
See Plate 1. 

PALLET,—a diminution of a pale, being only half its 
breadth, and their number in a field muſt always be men- 
tioned. 

PALY,—when the held is divided by perpendicular lines, 
the number of which muſt be mentioned. 

PALISSE,—is like a range of pallifadoes before a fortifi- 
cation, and ſo repreſented on a ſeſſe rifing up a conſiderable 

kngrh, 
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length, and pointed at the top, with the field appearing vet ween 
them. 


PAPELONNE,—where the field or charge is cov ere with 
figures like the ſcales of a fiſh. 

PARTIE,—applice to the field, parted or divided by line:. 
See per. 

PARTITIONS, COMPARTMENTS, or QUARTER- 
INGS,—are the funeral diviſions made in a coat, when the arms 
of the funeral family connections were borne altogether by one. 

PASSANT-GUARDANT, — is faid, when a bcaft is 
walking with his full face towards the front. 

PASSANT-REGUARDANT, — is when the beaſt is 
walking and looking behind him. 

PASSANT,—walking. 

PATEE, or PATTEE. See Plate 1. 

PATONCE,—is when a croſs, &c. is acorned at the Core 
ners. See Plate 1. 

PEAN,—a fur, the ground of which is black powdered 
with ſpots of gold. 

PELICAN IN PIETY,—in her neſt _— her young 


with the blood which ifſues from her breaſt. See vulning. 
PELLETS, Same as Fee 
PENDANT,—a term for any thing hanging dawn. 


PENNON,—a ſpecies of funeral trophy. 

PENNONCLES,—pieces of taffety in form of a pennon, or 
oblong ſquare, hung on a ſpear of a martial man. 

PERFORATED, is the ſame as worded, or Pierced. 

PER. —a contraction of partie Per which is itſelf a con- 
traction; meaning thot the field 1s of two tinctures, divided 
by a line drawn in ſome certain direction. Thus, per pale, 
or partie per pale, means parted by a line drawn in pale ; name- 
Iy, through the middle chief and the middle baſe points : per 
bend, per feſſe, &c. having fimilar meaning. 

PETRONEL,—an ancient name for a piſtol. 

PHEON,—the barbed head of an arrow. 

PIGNON,—a French term for a pinnacle, or top of 4 
building. 

PIGNONE,—a figure like a pair of ſtaĩts. 

PILE,—is an ordinary in ſhape like the foot of a pile that 
is driven into the ground to make good the foundation of a 
building in ſwampy ground. 

PLAIN,—as applied to ſhields of arms, are thoſe which are 
leaſt encumbered with charges, and which have nothing on 

them but what is natural. 


C. 3 PLATES, 
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PLATES,—round pellets entirely white, as if made ol file 
ver. Sce Plate 2. 

PLAYE, the ſame as bene. 

PLATTEE, — formed of plates, or roundles of filver. 

PLUMETTY,—is when the field is divided into fufils 
filled with the ends of feathers, metal and colour alternate. 

POINT,—is an ordinary like a pile iſſuing from the baſe. 
It is called a graft, and ſometimes point in point by the 
French, on which they ſometimes place a coat, and often. 
two, impaled. 

POINT 18 POINT, —when tinctured ſanguine, is ſaid to 
be the _ abatement of honour or mark of diſtinction in a 
cowar 


POINTS oy THE ESCUTCHEON,—with their poſitione, 
are ſheen in Plate 1. 


POMEIS,—the term for roundles of a green colour, and 
[reſerable apples. | | 
PORTATE,—a crofs portate does not ſtand upright, but 
lies ſloping, as if carrying on a ſhoulder. 
POSE/,—is when a lion, horſe, &c. is ſtanding ftill with all 
his feet on the ground. ; 
POT ENT. —reſembling the head of a crutch. 
POWDERED, —when any thing is ſtrewed alt over pro- 
miſcuouſly with any thing. | 
PRETENCE, or ESCUTCHEON OF PRETENCE,—is 
that on which a huſband carries the coat of his wife, being an 
heireſs. 
PREYING,is the term for any ravenous beaft or bird, 
;tandin; on, and going to devonr his prey. 
PRINCE's CORONET. See Plate 3. 
PROPER,—is when any bird, beaſt, plant, &c. is borne 
in their real, true, and proper colour. 
PURFLED,—apptied to armour, ſtudded and rimmed. 
PURFLEW :—a border of purſſew is a border of fur. 
PURPURE,—the term for purple. See page 2 of the In- 
troduction. | 
QUARTER,—is an ordinary formed by dividing the field 
into two equal parts, by lines perpendicular and horizontal. 
QUARTERING,—-the act of. marthalling many different 
coats in one eſcutcheon. | 
QUARTERINGS,—ihe different coats marſbalted together 
in one eſcutcheon. 
QUEUE, —4s to expreſs a tail of any beaſt. 
RADIENT,--when an ordinary is edged with rays. 
: | RAGULY,. 
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RAGULY,—ragged, jagged, or notched. 

RAMPANT,—ftanding erect on the hind legs. 

RANGE,—a French term, when any mullets- or other 
charges are placed in bend, ſaltire, &c. 

RAVISANT,— applied to a wolf, half-raiſed and hringing 
forward upon his prev. 

RECROISE,— a French term for croſſed. 

REGARDANT,—lookimy behind. 

REMOR A,—is a ſerpent, as in the figure of Prudence 
holding a javelin entwined with a ſerpent, is termed a re- 
mora. 

REMPLI,—is when a chief is filled with any other metal 
or colour, leavrng only a border of rhe firſt chief. 

REMOVED,—&iflocated, diſplaced. 

RESPECTING EACH OTHER,—placed face to — 

RENVERSED, the ſame as revered. 

RESARCELLEE',—is when a crots is voided and open at 
the ends. 

RETRANCHE,—is when the eſcutcheon is twice cu: 
athwart, bendways, or cut in bend dexter. 


ed to birds, m a poſition to take 
RISING, } appli 
NT ing: r-uſant, applied to a ſwan, 
ROUSANT, means with wings endorſed. 


REVERSED,—is when a charge has its wrong end up- 
wards. 

ROMPU,—is when any ordinary is broken. 

ROUNDLES. See Plate 2, for the different kinds. 

RUST RE,. —is a lozenge pierced round in the middle, and 
is a kind of maſcle. See Plate 2. 

SABLE,—the black colour. See Plate 1, and page 2 of 
the Introduction. 

SALIENT,—is ſtanding upon the hind — in the act- of 
ſpringing forward ; applicaole to beaſts of 

SALTIER,—one of the ordinari-s, in form of a St. An- 

drew's RK and admits of all the variations the lines will 


SALTIER-WAYS,—is when oblong figures are —_—_— 
after the poſition of the ſairier. 

SANGLANT,—bloody, torn off, or eraſed. | 

SANGUINE,—denotes a murry colour. See page 2 of 
the Introduction. 

SARCELYLY, the fame as cercelly. 

SCARFE,—an eccleſiaſtical banner hanging down from the 


top of a croſier. 
\ C 3 SCARPE, 


—  — . — 
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S CARPE, — che firſt diminutive of the bend ſinifter, and is 
bf xs breadth. 

SEGREANT,—applicd to a griffin, on his hind legs, with 
his wings endorſed. 

SEME,—an uncertain number of croſllets, ſtars, &c. 
Seme de lis, ſtrewed with fleurs-de-lis. 

SHAPOUR NET, —is a eurved line in the chief. 

SHIELDS, BUCK LERS, or TARGETS.— Their forms 
are various in all countries, according to the fancy of the 
bearer, whercon are depicted the arms of the family. 

SHOVELLER,—a water fowt like a duck. . 

SINISTER, the left-hand-fide of the ſhield, or any thing 
uſed in armoury.. The reverſe of dexter. 

SLIPPED,—torn off; not cut off ſmooth and even ;—ap- 
plicadle to ſprigs of plants. 

SOMME,—a French term for horned, and their branches 
numbered when fewer than thirteen ; and when more, muſt 
have ſans nombre” added. . 

SOUSTENU,—is when a chief is ſupported by a ſmall 
part of the eſcutcheon, of a different colour from the chief, 
and reaching as the chief does from fide to fide. 

SPANCELLED, or FETTERED. 

SPRINGING,—when ſtanding on the hind legs; applica- 
ble to beaſts of chace ; alſo to hſhes when placed in bend. 

STANDARD, —one of the funeral trophies. 

STARVED,—drvefted of leaves. 

STATANT,——Handing with all four feet on the ground. 

STRINGED,—apphed to the bugle horn, &c. with a ſtring 
co it. 

SUBORDINARIES. For their number and denomina- 
tion, ſee page 6 of the Introduction. 

SUPERCHARGE, — the ſame as furcharge, or fur- 
mounted. 

SUPPOR TERS,—are thoſe figures placed on each fide the 
thields of Sovereigns, Noblemen, Knights of the Garter, 
Barh, Bannerets, &c. and appear to hold up or ſupport the 
fame. 


SURCOAT,— a looſe, light, thin, taffery coat, formerly 
« worn by military men over their armour, and upon which 
« their arms were painted or embroidered.” 

SURMOUNTED, when applied to a chief, ſignifies that 
anvther ſmaller chief of a different tincture is placed * — 
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SURTOUT, — over all. An eſcutcheon of pretence 

places on the center of. a ſhield of arms, is faid to be in 

ler tout. ; 


ALLE, the fame as party per bend: uber: 


TAWNEY-COQLOUR, the ſame as tome. 

IENNE, — is a colour compoſed of red, yellow, and brown,. 
mixt. See page 2 of the Introduction. 

TIERCE/,—a Ezench term when the field is divided into 
three equal parts. 

TI GES, or FEUILLES, when fruits are reprefented with 
ſtalks and leaves. | 

TIMBRE,—the helmet when placed over the arms in a 
complete atchievement. 

TINCTURE,—the colour of any thing in coat armour. 

TORCE, the fame as wreath. 

TOR TEAU XES,—are roundles or balls that are red. See 
Plate 3. 

TRANGLE,— a French term for a bar or cloſcr. 

TREFOIL, or THREE - LEAVED GRASS. See 
Plate 3. . | 

TRESSURE.,. an ordinary, the diminutive of the orle, 
being one half the breadth of it. ) 


TRECORPORATE,—when the bodies of three animals 


meet in a point con joined in one head. 

TRILLEE, or TREILLE,—a lattice, which differs from 
a fret by not paſſing over and under alternately, bur ties ſtraighi 
upon the undermoſt pieces fixed with nails. 

TRIPPANT,— applied to bucks, antelopes, &c. is denoted 
by one fore-foot up, the other three feet on the level. 

TRUNKED,—when the trunk of a tree is of a different 
colour from the branches. 

TUSKED,—is when the tuſks of a boar, tiger, elephant, 
&c. are of a different colour from the body. 

VAIR, or VERRY,—a fur formerly uſed for the lining of 
royal robes, generally of white and blue. See Plate 2 

VALLARY-CROWN,—1s that ſurmounted with palliſa- 


does. See Plate 3. 


VAMPLATE, the ſame as gauntlet, or an iron glove. 

VAMBRACED,—when the arm is totally covered with 
2rmour. 

VELLOPED, —applied to a cock, gilled: 

VERDOY,—an uncertain number of roſes, trefoils, or 
other vegetable productions. 

VERGETTE,—he ſame as pa!y. 


VERREY, 


f 
[ 
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VERREY, the fame fur as voir. 
 VERT,—the green colour. See page 2 of the Introduc- 
non. 
VIRES,—the French term for annulete, or great rings. 
VOIDED,—pierced through, or the middle part taken out, 
fo that the field or the ordinary appears through it. 
VOIDER,—an ordinary reſembling a flanch, but not ſo 
large or fo circular towards the center of the held. 
VOLANT, —flying. 
VORANT,— devouring, or ſwallowing. 
VULNED, —wounded and bleeding. » 
VULNING, —wounded ; applied to a pelican piercing her 
breaft, in order to draw blood for the purpoſe of feeding her 


oung- 

N UMBRACED, the ſame as vambraced. 

UMBRATED, the ſame as ombered or /þa./owed. 

UNDEE, or UND, the fame as wavy. See Plate 1. 

UNGULED,——hoofed, of a different colour from the body 
of the animal. | 

URDEE, the ſame as clechee. 

WATTLED and COMBED,—the comb and gills of 2 
cock, when of a different colour from the body. 

WAVY,—a line like the waves of the ſea. See Plate 1. 

WREATH,—two bands of ſilk of different colours, the 
metal and principal tincture of the arms, placed berween the 
creſt and the helmet. 

YATE,—the ancient name of gaze. 


BADGES 
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BADGES or HONOUR. 


HE origin of armorial bearings is of too remote a date 
to be traced with any degree of certainty. 

The Romans had enſigns of honour, ſuch as chains of gold, 
tilt ſpurs, and lances, and frequently crowns of different forms, 
which at firſt were made of bays in token of mirth and vic- 
tory, but afterwards they were made of gold. The crowns 
of the Romans were, 1. The Oval crown, which was made 
of myrtle, and beſtowed upon Generals, who were intitled to 
the honours of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. 2. The 
Naval, or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of gold, with 
ornaments reſembling beaks of ſhips, and were given to the 
Captain who firſt grappled, or the Soldier who boarded 
an enemy's ſhip. 3. The Vallaris, or caſtrenſis, was a circle 
of gold raiſed with jewels or paliſades, the reward of him who 
firſt forerd the ous chments. 4. The Mural crown 
was a cixcle of gu indented and erubattled, given to him who 
firſt mounted the wall of a befieged place, and there lodged a 
ſtandard- 5g. The Civic crown was made of the branches of 
green oak, and given him who had ſaved the life of a citizen. 
7. The Obfidionalis, or graminea crown, was made of graſs 
growing on the plain» ; the reward of a General who had deli- 
vered a Roman army from a ſiege. 8. The Radial crown was 
given to Princes at their tranilation among the gods. We 
meet alſo with the Corona aurea, often beſtowed on ſoldiers, 
without any other additional term. 

The crown of Charlemaigne,. borne by the King of England 
in an eſcutcheon, as Elector and Arch- Treaſurer of the Em- 
pire, the original of which has for many years paſt been pre- 
ſerved at Nuremberg, but by the preſent Emperor lately re- 
moved to Vienna, having been fo differenthy deſcribed by the 
public prjnts, it may not be diſplealing to haxg its deſcription 
with accuracy. | 

It is made of pure gold, weighing 14 pounds, divided into. 
$ parts, ornamented with 53 ſapphires, 80 rubies, one large 
emerald, and 338 pearls. The foremoſt part is embelliſhed 
ub : jewels, all unpoliſhed, and is bigger than thoſe on 
the gight and. left; but that part lund moſt is of equal fize. 
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The ſecond part, on the right hand, contains our Saviour 
fitting between two cherubs, each with four wings, whereof 
two are upward and two downward, and underneath them 
this motto, Per me Reges regnant. The third part, on the 
fame fide, has only gems and pearls on it. Ow the fourth 
fide is King Hezekiah fitting, leaning his head on his right 
hand, as though he was ſick, and by his fide Iſaiah the Pro- 
„ with a ſcroll, whereon is this motto, Ecce adjitiam 
uper Dies tuos 15 annos ; as alſo over the heads of theſe 
figures, [ſaias Propheta, Ezekias Rex. The fifth part, which 
is behind, and of equal bigneſs with the foremoſt, contains 
jewels ſemi. The fixth part has the effigy of a King crowned, 
and a ſcroll in his hand, with theſe words, Honor Regis judi- 
cium diligit; and over his head, Rex David. The ſeventh 
part is only of gems ; but the eighth, and laſt, has a King 
fitting with a crown upon his head; and on a ſcroll, which he 
holds with both his hands, is this motto, Time Dominum & 
regem amato ; as likewiſe over his head, Rex Solomon. On 
the top of the crown is a croſs, whoſe front contains ſeventcen 
jewels ; and in the top of the croſs are theſe words, I H S, 
Nazarenus Rex Fudcorum ; and on the arch of the ſemi-circle, 
theſe words, CHONRADUS de: gratia ROMANORUM 
IMPERATOR AUG. which ſhews that the ſemi-circle was 
added after Charlemaigne's time by the Emperor Conrad. 
the Greeks, the crowns given to thoſe who carried 
the prize at the Iſthmian games, were of Pine; at rhe Olym- 
pick, of Laurel ; and at the Numean, of Smallage or Parfley. 
Conttantine the Great was the firſt Sovereign that uſed a 
crown ; before which time they uſed a fillet, or chaplet of 
filk ; the more ancient enſigus of authority being a ſcepter. 
inian was the firſt who uſed the orb, or mound, with a 
croſs on the top, which was introduced into England by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. The cuſtom of anointing at the corona- 
tion was firſt uſed in England by Alfred the Great in $52 ; 
which is not practiſed m Europe by any other Sovereign, ex- 
Sardinia and France. 

The Imperial crown is made of a circle of gold, adored 
with jewels and pearls, heightened with fleur-de-lis, bordered 
and ſeeded with pearls, raiſed in the form of a cap voided at 
the topy like a creſcent. From the middle of this cap riſes 
an arched fillet enriched with pearls, and ſurmounted of a 
mound whereon is a croſs of pearls. 

The crown of Great Britain is a circle of gold, berdered 
with ermine, enriched with and precious ſtones, and 
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heightened up with four croſſes pattee, and four large fleur- 
de- lis alternately : from theſe iſſue four large diadenis adorned 
with pearls, which cloſe under a mound, ſurmounted of a croſs 
like thoſe at the botrom. 

The crown of France is a circle enamelled, adorned with 
precious ſtones, and heightened up with eight arched diadems, 
riſing from as many fleur- de- lis, that conjoin at the top under 
a double fleur-de-lis, all of gold. 

The crowns of Spain, Portugal, and Poland, are all of the 
ſame form, and are, amongſt others,' deſcribed as a ducal co- 
ronet, heightened up with eight arched diaderns that ſupport a 
mound, enſigned with a plain crofs. 

Thoſe of Denmark and Sweden are both of the ſame form: 
and conſiſt of eight arched diadems, rifing from a Marquis's 
coronet, and conjoin at the top under a mound, enſigned with 
a croſa-bottony. 

The crowns of moſt other Kings are circles of gold adorned 
with precious ſtones, and heightened up with large trefoils, 
and cloſed by four, fix, or eight diadems, ſupporting a mound, 
ſurmounted of a croſs. 

The Grand S:igmor bears over his arms a turban enriched 
with pearls and diamonds, under two coronets, the firſt of 
which is made of pyramidical points heightened up with large 
pearls, and the uppermoſt is furmounted with creſcents. 

The Pope, or Biſhop of Rome, appropriates to himſelf a 
tiara, or long cap of golden cloth, from which hang two pen- 
dants embroidered and fringed at the ends, ſem&e of croſſes of 
gold; which cap is incloſed by three Marquiſes coronets; and 
has on its top a mound of gold, whereon is a croſs ſometimes 
repreſented pometred, recroſſed, flowery, or plain. 

The coronet of the Prince of Wales, or eldeſt fon of the 
King of Great Britain, was anciently a circle of gold ſet 
round with four croſſes- pattee, and as many fleurs-de-lis al- 
ternately ; but fince the Reftoration, it has been cloſed with 
one arch only, adorned with pearls, and ſurmounted of a 
mound and croſs, and bordered with ermine like the King's. 
Beſides this coronet, he has another diſtinguiſhing mark pe- 
culiar to himſelf, viz. a plume of oftrich feathers with 
an ancient open crown, and under it, in a ſcroll, the motto, 
Ich Dien, (I ſerve). Which device was firft taken by Edward 
the Black Prince, after the battle of Creſſy, in 1346, where 
having, with his own hand, killed ohn, King of Bohemia, 
he teak from his head ſuch a plume, and put it 9 
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The coronet of the Dukes of Clouceſter and —_— 
and of all the immediate ſons and brothers of the Kings of 
Great Britain, is a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, 
heightened up with four fleurs-de-lis, and as many croſſes- 
pattce aternate. See Plate 2. 

The coronet of the Princeſſes of Great Britain is a circle of 
gold, bordered with ermine, and heightened up with croſſes- 
pattee, fleurs-de-hs, and ſtrawberry leaves alternate; whereas 
a Prince's coronet has only fleurs- de- lis and crofſes. Ditto. 

A Duke's Coronet is a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, 
enriched with jewels and pearls, and ſet round with eight large 
ſtrawberry of parſley leaves. Ditto. 

A Marquis |; Crenet baciedtef ad bent with contin; 
ſet round with four. ſtrawberry leaves, and as many pearls an 
pyramidical points of equal height, alternate. Ditto. 

An Earl's Coronet is a circle of gold bordered with ermine, 
heightened up with eight pyramidical points, or rays, on the 
tops of which are as many large pearls, and are placed alter- 
nately with as many ſtrawberry leaves, but the pearls much 
higher than the leaves. Ditto. 

A Viſcaunt's Coronet differs from the preceding ones, as being 
only a circle of gold bordered with ermine, with large pearls 
fer cloſe together on the rim, witkeat any limited number, 
which is a prerogative above a Baron, who is limited. Ditto. 

A Baron's Coronet, which was firſt granted by Charles II. 
is formed with fix pearls ſet at equal diſtance, on a gold circle 
bordered with ermine, four of which only are ſeen on engra- 
vings. Ditto. | 

The eldeſt ſons of Peers, above the degrees of a Baron, bear 
their father's arms and ſupporters with a label, and uſe the 
coronet belonging to their father's ſecond title, if he has any; 
but all yourger ſons bear their arms with proper differenccs, 
but uſe no coronets, or ſupporters. For the differences, ſce 
Page 4 of the Introduction, and Plate 2. 
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5 Ancuter, D. I ute me de Loyalty binds me. 
D 


found. D. ftands for Duke; M. tor Marquis; E. for Earl; 


V. for Viſcount; B. for Baron; Ir. diſtinguiſhes the [14 3 
and Sc. the Scorch. 


The KING. - Dia & mon droit. God ard my right. 
The PrIxXcKk of WaA LTS. Ich Dien. | ſerve. 


Bencoxy, Sc. E. Sola nobilitas Litas. Virtue 15 


the only nolality. Sce Hamulica, V. 


Aberdeen, Sc. E. Fortuna ſeqratur. bet fortune follow. 
Abergavenny, E. Ne gie velis. Incline to nothing vile. 
Abingdon, E. Tut, aricte fortior. Virtue is ſtronger 
than a vattering ram. 

Abo he, Sc. E. Starit cetera tigno. The reſt ſtand upon 
a \ | ML 

v, Sc. E. Af. To cke end. 

Albemarle, E. N. cede mult. Don't yield to misfor- 


Aldb rough, Ir. E. Virtuti $i oa. S armis. No- 
thing can oppole virtue and courage. | 
Allen, J.. V. Te morte tam Tita, I triumph if 
acoth as in (112. ; 
Altarnont, . E. Fusse raiſcn. Follow reaſon. 
Ambhertt, B. Contuntie & vwirtute. By ſtcadineſs and 
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39 Ar nandale, Sc. M. Narguam _ Paratus, Never um- 
prepared. a 

52 Antrim, Ir. E. To«jours preſt. Always readv. 

45 Arbuthnot, Sc. V. Zaus Deo. Praiſe be to God. 

65 Arden, Ii. B. 

25 Argyl, Sc. D. See Sendridge, B. 

54 Arran, Ir. E. In hoc figno winces. In this fign you ſhall 
conquer. 

24 Arundel, B. Deo dite. Give to God. 

61 Aibhrook, Ir. V. Mens conſcra reti. A good conſcience. 

14 Aſlburnham, E. Le my & [:/at. The king and the ſtate 

30 Aſhburton, B. Stadt: & rebus boneſits. By learning 
and virtue. 

47 Aſton, Sc. B. Numini & patriæ affoe. I ſtand to my 
God and country. 

19 Atiol, Sc. D. Furth Fortune, and fill the fetter. Fol- 
_ Fortune, and mind your hutmets. Scc Srrunge, E. 

23 Audiey, B. Te le tient, I hold it. 

18 Av leſburr, E. Fuimus. We have been. 

13 W E. Aperts vivere voto. To profeſs a clear 
aith 

30 Bagot, B. Autiquam ebtinent. Poſſeſſing antiquity. 

43 Balcarras, Sc. E. Afftra caftra—rnumen'/umen. The ftars 
my camp—the Dcity my light. 

43 Ballenden, Sc. B. Sic uur ad ra. This the way d 
the ſtars (or to eminence). 

47 Banff, Sc. B. Fideliter. Faithfully. 

62 Bangor, Tr. V. 

60 Barrington, Ir. V. THoneſta quam 'ſplendida! Honeſt 
things how ſplendid | 

51 Barrymore, Ir. E. Bouters en avant. Put forward. 

60 Bateman, Ir. V. Nec prece nec pretio. Neither by en» 
treaty or bribes. 

17 Bathurſt, E. Tien ta foy. Keep thy faith. 

5 Beaufort, D. Mutare wel timert ſperro. I feorn to change 


or to fear. 
19 Beauſieu, x. Spettemur ayendo. Let us be Teen by our 
actions. 


£5 Beehive, fr. E. Conſequitur guodeungue Petit. He attains 
Watever he purſues. 

6 Bedtord, D. Che ſera ſara. What will be, will be. 

5 Bellamont, +. E. Viucit veritas. Truth conquers. 

7 Belmore, Ir. B. Virtus ſemper viridis. Virtue is always 

fuaccefsfub 
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Belvekere, N. K. Candi dat ities alt. Truth give? 
wings to ſtrength. 

Berkeley, E. Dieu avec nous. God with us. 

Berwick, B. Nui uit ſcit ei bonn. Riches to him who 
knows how to uſe them. 

Beſborougb, Ir. E. Sce Ponſonby, B. 

Blantyre, Sc. B. Sola jaar wtius, Virtue alone de- 
lights me. 

Blayney, Ir. B. Integra mers augufiifſima poſſeſſio. An 
honeſt mind is a moſt nobie potiethon. 

Bolingbroke, V. Nec gueererc nee ſpernere Lonor em. Nei- 
ther ſeek nor defpiſe honours. 

Bolten, D. Arme loyaulte. Love loyalty. 


Boringdoti, E. Fidel: certa mercet. The certain reward 
of ndelity. 


7 Boſton, 3. Honor fadelitat:s premium. Honour is the 


reward of ſidelity. 
Bottetourt, Baronets. 


5 Boyle, B. Hendry wirtutits premium. Honour is the re- 


ard of virtue. 

Bovne, Ir. V. Nee bimeo nec ſherna. I neither fear not 
deſpiſe. 

Brandon, D. Through. 

Brandon, Ir. Counteſs. 

Breadalbane, Sr. E. Follow me. 

Bridgwater, D. Sic, doncc. Thus, until — 

Briftol, E. Je n' oublie: ai jamais, I ſhall never forget. 

Drowalow, B. Cpera iilias mea ſant, His works art 
mine. 

Brudenell. B. Fn grace ae. On grace depend. 

Bucclevgh, Sr. B. See Doneafter, E. 

Buchan, Sc. E. ſuage nought. 

Buchiagham. Temple gram alet2 . ö Temples how be- 
lov Ct | ! 

Buckinghamſhire, N Autor pretioſa facit. The founder 
makes it more valuable, 

Bulkclev, B. Ir. V. Net Femere nec tintde. Neither raſtiy 

or diſſidently. 


44 Bute; Sc. E. Avito viret honore. He flouriſhes through 
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the honour of his anceſtors. 
Byron, B. Crede Riron. Truft Biron. 


25 Cadogan, B. Qui ingudet minor eſt. Envy leſſens à man. 
64 Cahire, N. B. Ged be my guide. 
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Carthineſs, Sc. E. Commit thy work to God. 

Carleton. See Show, Ir. E. 

Camden, E. Fuſtitiam parmm, aut leges terre. I“ 
judgement of my peers, or my country. 

Cameltord, B. Per ardua liberi. Freedom through d.. + 
hculty. 

Carbery, Ir. B. Libertas. Liberty. 

Cardif, B. e wiret homre. He flouriſhes by the 
honour of his anceſtors. 

Carhampton, {r. E. Er Dicu eff ma france. In God is 
my truſt. 

Carlille, E. Fel, non valeo. I am willing, but not ables 

Carmarthen. Sece / ernc. 

Carrick, Ir. E. Sera ferme. Be ſtedfaſt. 

Carteret, B. Loyal Aer ir. Loyal duty. 

Cary Sfort, Ir. B. Mane bac iuimica tyrarns. This 
hand is inimical to tyrants. . 

Caſſilis, Sc. E. ſc la fin. Confider the iſſue. 

Caitleſtewart, Jr. B. Arms not given. 

Cathcart, Sc. B. I hope to ſpeed. 

cm Ir. E. Ut guocunque paratics. Prepared on every 
1dc. 

Chandos, D. AHintien le droit. Support the right. 

Charlemont, Ir. E. Des duce, ferro camitante. God is 
my leader, and my ſword my companion. 


7 Chatham, R. Benigno Numine. By God's bleſſing. 


Chatham, Barone is. 

Chedworth, B. Tufts, propoſiti tenax. Juſt, and Feady 
to his purpoſe. 

Cheſterficld, E. 1 Dee rege. From God and the 
king. 

Chetwynd, Ir. V. Probitas verus honos., Honeſty is true 
honour. 

Cholmondely, E. and Ir. V. Caſſis tuti ma wirnus, 
Virtue is the fafeſt helmet. f 

Clanbraffil, Ir. E. SDualis ab incepto. The ſame as from 
the beginting. N 

Clanricarde, Ir. E. Un roi, une foy, une lay. One king, 
e faith, one law. 

Clanwilliam, Ir. E. To: jour, preſt. Ae ready. 

Clarendon, E. Fadci coticula crux. The crofs is the touch- 
fone of faith. 

Clermont, fr. E. Forte ſcutum ſalas ducum. A ſtrong 
fhicld is the ſafety of commanders. 

62 Clit- 


62 Clinten, Ir, v. Spetemur agendo, Let us have wits 


23 
25 


40 
62 


neſſes of our actions. 

Clifford, B. Le Rot le deut. The King will have it fo. 

Clifford, B. Semper paratus, Always ready. 

Clifron, B. Finem rcſpice. Regard the end. 

Clive, Ir. B. Audacler & ſiucere. Boldly and ingenu- 
oully. 

Coleraine, Ir. B. Artes benarubit. He will honour the 
_ 

Colvilie, Sc. B. Oublicr ne puis. I can never forget. 

Connaught, Ir. E. See Ghuceſtcr, D. 

Conwav, Ir. B. See Hertford, E. 

Conyers, B. U Dieu, un roy. One God, one King- . 

Conyngham, Ir. B. Over fork over. 

Corke and Orrery, Ir. E. See Vie, B. 

Cornwallis, E. Virtus vincit ind idium. Virtue overcomes 
envy. 

Coventry, E. Candide & conſtantcr. Sincerely and con- 
ſtantly . 

Courtenay, V. Ubi lapſur? quid fect? Where am I fal- 
len ? what have I done ? . 

Courtown, Ir. E. Patric infelici fidehs. Faithful to an 
unhappy country. 

Cowper, E. Tuwneſt, It is your own, * ; 

Cranſtoun, Sc. B. Thou ſhalt want ere I want. 

Craven, B. Virtus in actune conſiſtit. Virtue conſults in 
arm. | 

Craufurd, Sc. E. Iudure forth. 


Cremorne, Ir. V. Tovjours propice. Ever propitious. 


59 Cullen, Ir. V. Virtus in ardurs. Virtue in difficulties, 


23 


42 
16 


Dacre, B. Pour bien dcr er. Defire good. 

Dalbouſie, Sc. E. Ora & labora. Pray und labour. 

Darlington, E. Nec timere nec time. Neither rafhly nor 
cowardly. 


24 Darnley, Ir. E. See Clifton, B. 


13 
32 
17 


45 
10 


1 


Dartmouth, E. Gaudit trriammre dirtag. Virtue res 
joices in trial. 

Delavat, B. and Jr. B. Dies me conduiſc. God is my 
guide. 

Delawar, E. Tour Je ma wie. The Cay of my life. 

Delr:raine, Sc. E. Amo. TI love. 

Denvigh, E. ( reſe it ſub pondere virtus, Virtue increaſcthy 
under oppre ſſion. 


Derby, E. Sans cbancer. Without changing. 


D. 3 61 Deſert, 


61 Defart, Iv. V Virtus requici neftia ſudide. A vittus 


ignorant of mean repoſe. 
10 Deſmond, Ir. E. See Deubigb, E. 
69 De Montalt. 
61 De Veſci, Ir. V. Sub hoc ffgno vinces, Under this fig 
you ſhall conquer. 
6 Devonſhire, D. Cavendo tutus. Secure by caution. 
23 Digby, B. 1r. B. Deo, non fartuna. From God, not 
fortune. 
35 Dinevor, Baroneſs. 
tt Doncaſter, E. Amo. I love. 
63 Doneraile, Ir. V. Haut & bon. Great and good. 
51 Donegall, Ir. E. Invitum ſequitur bowor. Honour comes 
to him againſt his will. 
70 Donoghmore, Ir. Baroneſs. 
33 Dorcheſter, B. Quondam bit viimus armis. Formerly 
we conquered with theſe arms. 
24 Dormer, B. No motto. 
7 Dorſet, D. Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfice. Either never 
attempt, or accompli ih. 
32 Douglas. See, Queenſbury, Sc. D. 
59 Downe, Ir. V. Timet pudorem. He fears ſhame. 
52 Drogheda, Ir. E. Fortis cadere, cegdere non poteſt. A. 
brave man may fall, but not yield. 
4 Dublin, E. Sce Cumberland. 
38 Ducic, B. Perſeverando, By perſeverance. 
21 Dudley and Ward, V. Comme je fun. As IWas. 
$ Dumblaine, Sc. V. See Leeds, D. 
41 Dumfries, Sc. B. God fend grace. 
Dunbar, Sc. E. Not determined. 
43 Dundonald, Sc. E. Firtute & labore. By virtue and la- 
ur. 
61 Dungannon, Ir. V. Quaid verum atque decent, What 15 
juſt and honourable. 
43 Dunmore, Sc. E. Furth fortune. 
64 Dunſany, I. B. Feta lente. Quick without impe- 
tuoſity. 
42 Dy fart, Sc. E. Coxfido conguieſco, I truſt and am con- 
dent. 
EI Eerlcfort, Ir. B. 
21 Edgcumbe, V. An glifir fort de Dica, To the almigb:; 
pleaſure of Cod. 
15 Effingham, E. Tias mille ſcuta. Virtue it equal to 4 
thovſand ithiclds. | 
; 42 Egling · 


40 Eglingron, Sc. E. Garda bien. Take care. 

27 Egraont; Ir. E. See Lovel and Halland, B. 

16 Egremont, E. Au bon droit. To the beſt right. 

42 Elgin, Sc. E. Finn. We have been. 

4&3 Elibank, Sc. B. Vi tute fidegue. By virtue and faith. 

31 Eliot, B. Occurrent nubes. Cleared from obſcurity. 

46 Elplünſtone, Sc: B Cauſe cauſed it. 

61 Eaniſkillin, . V. Deum cola, regem ſuva. Worſhip 
God, ſerve the king. 

62 Erne, Ir. V. God ſend grace. 

40 Errol, Sc. E Serv jugum. Preſerve the yoke. 

11 FEiſex, E. Fide & fort, ug,: By faith and fortitude. 

9 Exeter, E. Cor aum, — na. One heart, one way. 

47 Fairfax, Sc. B. Fare, fac. Speak — do. 

40 Falkland, Sc. V. In utroguc ſideit. Faithful in both. 

20 Falmouth, V. Patience paſſe ſcience. Patience ſurpaſſes 
knowledge. 

57 Farnham, Ir. E. g ſuis pret. I am ready. 

16. Fanconberg, E. Bonne & belle aſſes. Good and hand- 
fume enough. 

13 Ferrers, E. Hanus wirtutis propuemm. Honour is the re- 
ward of virtue. 

53 Fife, Ir. E. Virtue & opera. By virtue and induſtry. 

42 Fioluter, Sc. E. Toujaurs. Always. 

59 Fitzwilliam, E. Ir. E. Appetitus ration pareat. Let 
your deſires obey your reaſon. 

15 Fitzwilliam, Jr: V. Des adjuvante nn timendum, God 
aſſiſting us, nothing is to be feared. 

29 Foley, B. Ur projim. That I may do good. 

45 Forbes, Sc. B. Grace my guide. 

49 Foreſter, Sc. Baroneſs. 

26 Forteſcue, B. Fuste ſcutum ſalus ducum. A ſtrong ſhield 
is the ſafery of the leader. 

29 Gage, B. Ir. V. Courage ſans peur. Courage without 
fear. 

x1 Gai Gorough, E. Tout bien ou rien. The whole eſtate. 

41 Galloway, Sc. E. Vireſcit vulucre virtus. Virtue flou- 
riſhes from a wound. 

& Galway, Ir. V. None. 

44 Glaſgow, Sc. E. Dominus providebit, The Lord will pro- 
vide. 

40 Glencairne, Sc. E. Over fork over. 

56 Glendore, I. E. Indignante invidra florebit juſlus. A juſt 
man will flouriſh in ſpite of indignant envy. 

D4 61 Glee, 
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6r Glerawly, Ir. E. Virtutis amore. For the love of virtue. 

18 Gordon, Sc. D. Anime, non aſtutia. By courage, not by 
craft. See Norwich, E. 

62 Gosford, Ir. V. Vigilartibus. To the watchful. 

5 Grafton, D. Ft decus & pretium recti. At once the or- 

nament and recompence of virtue. 

14 Graham, E. Ne oublies. Do not forget. 

52 Granard, Je. E. Fax mentis, incendium gloriae. The torch 
of the mind is the flame of glory. 

12 Grandifon, Ir. V. See TFerſcy, E. : 

55 Grandifon, Ir. E. Fidti coticula crux. The croſs is the 


reſt of faith. 

26 Grantham, B. Qra/is ab incepto. The ſame as from the 
beginning. 

30 Grantley, B. i numorantur avorum. Like among 
ke. 


45 Gray, Sc. B. Anchor faft anchor. 

35 Greenwich, Baroneſs. 

35 Grey, Marchioneſs. 

31 Grey de Wilton. Virtute non arms fido. I truſt to vir- 
rue, not force. 

60 Grimitone, Ir. V. 
are ſaſeſt. 

19 Grofvenor, E. Nobilitatis virtus non flemma character. 
Virtue, not pedigree, is the mark of nobility. 

16 Guildford, E. Ani & fide. By faith and courage. 

41 Haddington, Sc. E. Prarſio & perſto. I Rand up and 
perſevere. 

48 Halkerton, Sc. B. Five wt vivas. Live that you may 
live. 

21 Hamden, V. Veſtigia nulla retrorſum. No retreating. 

6 Hamilton, Sc. D. See Branden, D. 


Mediocria firma. Middiing ſtations 


.35 Hamilton, Baroneſs. 


22 Hamilton, V. Sce Abrrcorn. 

68 Harberton, Ir. B. Virtutis fortuna comes. 
attendant on virtue. 

14 Harborough, E. Hoftis honor: invidia, An enemy's envy 


is an honour. 


Fortune is the 


16 Harcourt, E. Le bon temps wiendra. Good times will 
come. 
16 Hardwicke, E. Nec cupiat, nec metuas. Neither deſcre, 


nor fear. | 
15 Harrington, E. A Des & rege. From God and the 
King. 

29 Har- 


24 Harowby, B. Servata fider cincri. Be faithful to the 
memory of your anceſtors. 

28 Hawke, B. Strike. 

32 Hawkeſbury, B. Palma non fine pulvere. Honour with-- 


out blemiſh. 
33 Heathheld, B. Fortiter S ee. Courageoully and ho- 
nourablv. 


25 Hay, B. Renovate am tt. Rouſe your courage. 
20 Hereford, V. Haſis wirtuture conftantia,. Steadineſs is the 
foundation of virtues, 
16 Hertford, E. Fide & amore. By faith and love. 
17 Hillſborough, E. '[r. E. Ne tentes, aut perfice.. Either 
attempt not, or accomplith. 
27 Holland, B. Faire nt ire. To act without oſtentation. 
67 Hood, [r. B. Vets /ecandis. Proſperous gales. 
Fl Home, Sc. E. True to the end. 
44 Hoptoun, Sc. E. pes non fructu. But my hope is not 
broken. 
24 Howard of Walden; B. FVincit qui ſe vincit. He conquers 
who overcomes himſelf. | 
21 Howe, V. Utcanque plicuerit Deo. As it may pleaſe God. 
5; Howth, Ir. E. n penſe ? Who thinks ? 
9 Huntingdon, E. [Ir veritate vit. Victory is in 
truth. 
44 Hyndford, Sc. E. Toujours preſt. Always ready. 
12 ſerſey, E. Frdei coticula crux, The croſs is the teſt of 
faith. 
17 Ilchefter, E. Faire ſuns dire. To act without .afting. 
$2 Inchiquin, [1. E. Vigueur de deſſus. Strength to be up- 
permuſt. 
4 Kellie, Sc. E. Dices decus addi aviio, He adds honour: 
to the honour of his anceſtors. 
66 Kenſington, /. B. CGardez la ſoy. Guard the faith. 
14 Kerr, E. I%% Chrijla S patria. For Chriſt and my 
country. 
52 Kerry, Ir. E. Fniute non dirit. From virtue, not from 
men. 
20 Kildare, Ir. E. Sce Leinſter, D. 
88 Kilmorey, e. V. Nuoc aut nungquam. Now or never. 
26 King, B. Labor ipſe woluptas. The taſk itſelf is pleaſure. 
59 Kingfland, Ir. V. Males mort quam fadari. Thad rather 
die than do a diſgraceful action. 
55 Kingſton, Ir. E. Spes tutifſima caits, The ſafeſt hope 
is in heaven. . 
: D 5 48 Kin- 


43 Kinnaird, Sc. B. Patitur qui viacit. He who conquer 

| ſufters. 

25 Kinnoul, Sc. E. See Hay, B. 

64 Kinſale, Ir. B. Vincit omnia veritasr. Truth overcomes 
all things. 

47 Kircudbright, Sc. B. Think on. 

3 Lanfdown, M. Lopes grometriciam. As bees geometrically. 
63 Laneſborough, [-.E. Liberte toate eier. Liberty entire. 
7 Langford, Ir. Viſcounteſs. 

41 Lauderdale, Sc. E. Conjilo & animis. By counſel and 
COUTAgCc, 

Leeds, D. Pax in bello. Peace in war. 

65 Landaft, Ir. B. 

13 Leiceſterſhire, E. [Is ferrum pro libertate ruebart. For 
liberty they ruſhed upon the ſword. 

36 Le 3 Baroneſs. Pro mag na charta. For the great. 
charter. 

20 Leinſter, V. Ir. D. Crma boo. I will burn. 

14 Leitrim, Ir. B. See Iarboraug h, E. 

65 Leitrim, Ir. B. Patriis vn tutibu s. By patriotic virtue. 

5 Lenox, Sc. D. Sce R:ichmond, D. 

42 Leven, Sc. E. Pre rege & patria. For my king and 
country. 

62 Lifford, Ir, V. Be juſt, and fear not. 

46 Lindores, Sc. B. Stat promiſſa faces. Promiſed faith re- 
mains. 

63 Liimore, Ir. B. 

56 Liſburne, Ir. E. Non revertar inultus. IT will not return 
unrevenged. 

65 Liſle, Ir. B. Bella! horrida bella! Wars! horrid wars 

69 Loftue, ir. B. Prend mal tel que je ſuis, Take ſuch as 

. Ian | 

64 Longford, Ir. B. Gloria virtutis umbra. Glory is the 
ſhadow of virtue. 

70 Longford, I/. Counteſs. 

18 Lonſdale, E. Mapiſtratus indicat virum. The magiſtrate 
ſhews the man. 

39 Lothian, Sc. M. S-r2, ſed ſerio. Late, but ſeriouſly. 

27 Lovell, &c. B. Sub cruce candida, Under the amiable 
croſs. | 

31 Lovaine, B. Eſperance & Dieu. Truſt in God. 

49 Loudon, Sc. E. I abide my time. 


29 3 E. Ile lumine ſolem. An unclouded 


£3 Lowihy 


£3 Lowth, IF, E. None: 

66 Lucan, Ir. B. Spes mea Chiiftus. Chriſt is my hopes. 

54 Ludlow, Ir. E. None. 

12 Lumley, Ir. v. See Scarborough, E. 

65 Macartney, Ir. R Mens conſeia recti. A mind conſcious - 
of rectitude. 

14 Macclesfield, E. Saęcre aude. Dare to be wiſe. 

66 Macdonald, Ir. B. Per, mar per- terras. By ſea and 
by land. 

6 Mancheſter, D. D:ſponendo me, non mutando me. By 

diſplacing me, not by changing me. 

13 Mansgeld, E. Uni equus Virtuti. Favourable to virtue 
alone. 

44 Marchmont, Sc. E. Fides probate coronat. 2 
faith crowns. 


6 Marlborough, D. Dieu defend le droit. God defends we 
right. 
83 1 Ir. E. Per auguſta ad auguſta. Through 
noble actions to noble honours. 
67 Maſſey, Ir. B. Pro libertate patrice. For the liberty of 
one's country. 
21 Maynard, V. Ir. B. Manus juſta nardus. The juſt hand 
is as precious ointment. 
57 Mayo, Ir. E. A cruce ſalus. Life from the croſs. 
81 Meath, Ir. E. Vota vita mea. My wiſh is life. 
62 Melbourn, Ir. V. FVirtute & fide. By virtue and faith. 
55 Mexborough, Ir. E. Be faſt. 
59 Middleton, Ir. V. A cuſpide cor ana. From a lance to 2 


crown. 
25 Middleton, B. Jeri fans peur. Truth without fear. 
65 Milford, Ir. B. Ducit amor patriz. The love of my 
country leads me on. 
28 Milton, B. Ir. B. Tu ne cede malis, Don't yield to mis» - 
fortunes. 
<4 Miltown, Ir. E. Clarior e tenabris. More bright fw 
obſcurity. 
54 Moira, Ir. E. Ni Dominus fruſtra. Unleſs the Lord is 
with us it is vain. 
89 Moleſworth, Ir. V. Vincit amor patriee, The love of my 
country overcomes me. 
14 Montroſe, Sc. D. See Graham, E. 
25 Monſon, B. Pra pour mon pay:, Ready for my coun» - 
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Montfort, B. Nor inſeriora ſecutut. Derend not on ir- 
feriors. 

Montagu, D. Spectemur agendo. Let us be ſen by our 
actions. 

Montague, V. Suite raiſon, Follow reaſon. 

Moray, Sc. E. Salus per Chriſtum redemptorem. Safety 
through Chriſt my redeemer. 

Mordington, Sc. Baroneſs. 

Mornington, Ir. E. Umca virtus neceſſaria, Virtue alone 
15 necefſary. 

Morton, Sc. E. Lock ficker. Be ſecure. 

Mount Caſhel, Ir. E. Vis wnta fortinr. Force united is 
more ſtrong. 

Mountgarret, Ir. V. Deprefſus cætalur. Depreſſed, I am- 
exalted. 

Mountmorres, Ir. V. Si Deus noliſcum, quis contra nos N 
If God be with us, who ſhall be againtt us ? 

Mbuntrath, Ir. V. Fiat veritas. Truth prevails. 

Mountſtewart, Baroneſs. 

Mulgrave, Ir. B. Virtate quien. Content in virtue. 

Muncaſter, Ir. B. Fincit amor patrice. The love of my 
country prevails. 

Muſkerry, Ir. B. Forti & fideli nibil dificite. Nothing 
is dithcult to the brave and faithful. 

7 Napier, Sc. B. Ready, ay ready. 


58 Nerterville, Ir. x. Cruct dum [pirn fda; Whilft J have 
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Un 
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breath, I put my truſt in the crofs. 
Newark, Sc. B. Perifſem ni periſſem. I ſhould have 
been loſt if I had not been loſt. 


Newborough, Ir. B. Suavitty in mode, fortiter in rc. 


Gentle in manner, vigorous in deed. 
Newburgh, Sc. E. Si je puis. If I can. 
Newcaſtle, D. Loyalt” un hante. Loyalty is not aſhamed; 


Newhaven, Ir. B. Virtuti fortuna comes. Fortune is the 


companion to virtue. 


Norfolk, D. Sali virtus invita. Virtue alone is invin- 


ci ble. 
Northampton, E. Te ne cherche us un. I look but for 


me. 


Northeſk, Sr. E. Tucbe ſans tache. A work without 


ſtain. 


Northumberland, D. Fſperance en Dicu. Truſt in God. 


Norwich, E. See Gordon, Sc. D. 


o& Nugent, Ir. E. Devi Fhave reſolved. 


66 Ongley;, 
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66 Ongley, Tr. B. Miki cura fnuuri. I have an anxiety foe 
ururity, 

25 Onſlow, B. Semper fidelis. Always faithful. 

15 Oxford, E. Fari quee ſentias. Speak what you think. 

49 Orkney, Sc. Counteſs. 

25 Oſborne, B. Pax in bello. Peace in war. 

12 Oxford, E. Virtutc & fide. By virtue and faith. 

60 Palmerſton, Ir. V. Fliddi, non frangi. To bend, not ta 
break. | 

52 Panmure, Ir. E. Tneft clementia ferti Mercy is natural 
to the brave. 

27 Pelham, B. Finctt amor patrics. The love of my coun- 
try prevails. 

9 Pembroke, E. Un je ſervirai. One I will ſerve. 
6% Penryhn, Ir. B. gu anime. Equal in mind. 


63 Pery, Ir. V. 


10 Peterborough, E. Mc placida contenta quiete eſt, Nor is 
w contented with ſoft repot-. 

24 Petre, B. Sans Dieu rien. Nothing without God. 

11 Plymouth, E. Je me fre en Dieu. I put my truſt i 
God. 

14 Pomfret, E. Hora e ſemper. It is always time. 

26 Ponſonby, B. Pro rege, lege, grege. For way King, the 
law, and the peopfe. 

57 Port Arlington, Ir. E. Vile via virtus, Virtue is the 
way of life. 

6 Portland, D. Craignez honte. Fear diſgrace. 

44 Portmore, Sc. E. Arance. Advanee. 


15 Portſmouth, E. Fr ſuivant la verite; In following truth. 


zo Portcheſter, B. Un je ſervirai. I will ſerve one. 

12 Poulett, E. Gard:es la foy. Keep the faith. 

6o Powerſcourt, Ir. V. Fidelite eft de Dieu. Truth is of 
God. | 

15 Powis, E. Fortitudine & prudlentia. By fortitude and 
prudence. 

32 Queenſbury, Sc. D. Forward. 

17 Radaor, E. Patria cara, carior libertas, My country is 

; dear, but liberty is dearer. 

4” Raey, Sc. B. Manu forts. With a brave hand. 

58 Ranelagh, Ir. V. Deum cole—regem ſerva. Worlhip 
God — ſerve the king. 

30 Rawdon, B. Et? not quoque tela ſpat ſimus. We too have- 


thrown the arrow. ; 
5 Rich 


„ Richmond, D. E. ls f je firs, 1 fouridh in thas 
ro 


„ Rivers, B. LE quam ſervare mentem, To preſerve an even 


mi 

68 Riverſdale, Ir. B. 

12 Rochford, E. Spes durat avorum. The hope of my an- 
ceſtors ſubſiſts. 

£6 Roden, Ir. E. Faire mon devyoir. 1 will do my duty. 

30 Rodney, B. Non generant aquilz columlas. Eagles do 
not bring forth pigeons. 

67 Rokeby, Ir. B. Nen nobis folum, ſed toti mundo nati. Not 
born for ourſelves alone, but for the whole world. 

45 Rollo, Sc. B. La fortune paſſe partout. Fortune paſles. 
through every where. 

25 Romney, E. Non fibi, ſed patrizz, Not for himſelf, but 
for his country. 

44 Roſeberry, Sc. E. Fide & fiduciae. By faith and courage. 

56 Roſs, Ir. E. Sola ſcalus ſrvire Deo. To ſerve God is our. 
only ſaſety. 

49 Rothes, Sc. Baroneſs. 

14 Roxburgh, Sc. D. See Kerr, E. 

6 Rutland, D. Pour y purvenir. In order to accompliſh its 
48 Ruthven, Sc. B. Deeds ſhew. 
21 Sackville, V. Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfice. Either 
never attempt, or accompliſh. 
5 St. Alban's, D. Auſpicium mehorts avi. A pledge of 
better times. 

23 St. John, B. Data fata ſecutus. Complying with his 

declared fate. 
9 Salifbury, E. Sera, ſed ſerio. Late, but ſeriouſly. 

46 Saltoun, Sc. B. In God is all. 

10 Sandwich, E. Pct za: naufragia partum. After ſo many 
dangers I find a port. 

26 Sandys, B. Probum now panitet. The honeſt man does 
not repent. 

23 Say and Sele, B. Fortem paſce animum. Wiſh for a brave 
ſoul. 

12 Scarborough, E. Murus æncus conſcientia ſana. A found 
conſcience is a wall of brats. 

27 Scarſdale, B. Refte & ſuauiter. Juftly and mildly. 

55 Sefton, Ir. E. Fivere fat vincere. To live is conquering 
enough. 


2 Selkirk, Sc. E. Jamait arricre, Never behind. 
2 Sanapill; Sc. B. Keep tryſte. 
Ii. Shafteſburyp. 


11 Shafreſbury, E. Love—ſerve. 
32 Shannon, Ir. E. Vivit poſt fanera virtus. Vine lives. 
after the grave. 
32 Sherborne, B. Servabo fidem. Iwill preſerve the faith. 
67 Sheffield, Ir. B. Quem te Deus ee juſſit. What God 
commands Jou to 
9 Shrewſbury, E. Pref — Ready to perform. 
66 Shuldiam, Ir. B. FPojt nubila Pharbus. The fun aſter a. 
cloud, 
5 Somerſet, D. Foy pour de voir. Faith for duty. 
45 Somerville, Sc. B. Fear God in life. 
31 Sommers, B. Prodeſſe quam ccaſpiceri. To proſper rather 
than be conſpicuous. 
27 Sondes, B. % quod efſe wideris. Be what you ſeem 
to be. 
30 Southampton, B. Er decus & pretium ri. At once 
the ornament and recompence of virtue. 
61 Southwell, Ir. V. Nec male notus .cques, A nobleman 
not ill known. 
17 Spencer, E. Dieu defend le droit. God defends the right. 
44 Stzir, Sc. E. Firm. 
10 Stamford, E. A ma puiffance. By my authority. 
14 Stanhope, E. 4 Deo S reve. From God and the king. 
13 Stratford, E. Vn Dies eff f tout, In God is (very thing. 
27 Stawell, B. Ea parale je vis. I live by the word. 
22 Strabane, Ir. V. Ste Abercom, Sc. E. 
35 Strange, Baroneſs. 
19 Strange, E. See Athel, Sc. D. 
8 Stafford, M. Flangas non fletes, You may break, but 
cannot bend me. 
41 Strathmore, Sc. E. In ts, Domne, ſpcravi. In thee, O- 
Lord, have I put my truſt. 
5 Stormont, Fc. V. Seero mera. I hope for better times. 
23 Stourton, B. Loya a j je ſerai darant ma vie. Loyal ſhall 1 
be during my life. 
58 Strangford, Ir. V. Vrtut incendit vires. Virtue inſpires 
ſtrength. 
9 Suffolk, E. Non quo, ſed quomodo. Not by whom, but 
in what manner. 
23 Suffichl, B. Equazimiter. Alike in-proſperity and ad- 
Ye! "lity. 
60 8. underlin, J. N. 
Sundridge, B. Viv ea naſtra voce. I can ſcarcely call: 
the things our oon, (maaning aaceliry.) 
49 Sutherland 


49 Sutherland, Sc. Baroneſs. 

»3 Suſſex, E. Foy en tout. Faith in all things. 

31 Sydney, B. Droit & avant. By right and advancing. 

58 Taatfe, Ir. V. In boc ſirno ſpes mea. Tn this fign is my 
hope. 

18 Talbot, E. Human nibil alienum. Nothing pertaining to 
mar is foreign to me. 

723 Tankerville, E. De bon wouloir ſervir le roy. To ſerve 
the king with good will. 

66 Templetown, Jr. B. Firtutis avorum premium. The re- 
ward of the virtue of anceſtors. 

24 Teynham, B. Spes mea in Deo. My hope is in God. 

10 Thanet, E. Fiel pero deſiliebado. Unhappy, vet faithful. 

a9 Thurlbw, B. TFuftitice foror fert. Truth is fiſter to juſ- 
tice, 

20 Torrington, V. Tuclor. I will defend. 

46 Torphichen, Sc. B. Spero meliora. I hope for better times. 

20 Townſkend,, V. H.ec genera ineromenta des. This faith 
will be of ſervice to our deſcendants. 

89 Tracy, Ir. V. Memoria in trnd. In eternal remem- 
brance. 

42 Traquair, Sc. E. Judge novght. 

29 Tweeddale, Sc. M. Spare nought. 

54 Tyrconnel, Ir. E. Per acuta belli. P+ the perils of war. 

32 Tyrone, B. Ir. E. Tandem fit ſurcuius arbor. At length 
the ſhoot betomes a tree. 

58 Valentia, IT. V. Virtutit amore. By the love of virtue. 

2 Verney, Ir. E. Un tout ſcul. One alone. 

28 Vernon, B. Vernon ſemper wiret. Vernon always flou- 
riſhes ; or, The ſpring does not always flouriſſ. 

$3 Upper Offory, Ir. E. Fortis ſub forte fitiſcet. A brave 
man will yield to a braver man. | 

18 Uxbridge, E. Per il ſus contrario. By the reverſe of it. 

14 Waldegrave, E. Calum, non animums You may change 
your climate, not your mind, (or nature.) 

26 Walpole, B. Fari guar ſentiat. Speak as you think. 

30 Walimgham, B. Excitari nun bebeſcere. Spirited, not 
inactive. 

15 Warwick, E. Vi ea nofſra voco. I can ſcarce call theſe 
things our own. 

0 Waterford and Wexford, Ir. E. Ste Shreezſtury, E. 

67 Welles, Ir. B. Moveo Y propuior. I riſe and am ap- 
peaſed. 

48 Wemys, Sc. E. Ifen. I think. 


+» 
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V. 


Wenman, Ir. V. Omnia bara bows, All things are goof 
with good men. | 
Wentworth, V. Perſe a bien. Think for the beſt. 
Welitcote, Ir. B. Rerovar') nome. By a revived name. 
W-.{tmeath, Ir. E. Deer. I have refolved. 
Weſtmarland, E. Ne wile fang. Ditgrace not the altar. 
Wermouth, V. Jai bonne cauſe. I have 2 good cauſe. 
Winchelica, E. N conſeire ibi. Free from guilt. 
Willoughby de Ereiby, Baronets. 
Willoughby de Broke, B. Vertue vaunceth. Virtue pre- 


vail *s 


; Wintertony Ir. E. Ef quam videri. Be that which you 


ſcem. 


Wicklow, I. V. Certum ptr ſinem. Aim at a ſure end. 


B. No Peereſes have Mottos, but their Male Heirs have. 
The B:/>ops have neither Mottos, Creſts, or Supporters. 
Thoſe of England arc placed after the Engliſh Peereſſes, 
as thoſe of Ireland are after the Iriſh Peeceſſes; dut ey 
take precedence before Lag Barons 


The follewirg Ex LIsU Titties wore coforred 
ſince His MajesTY's AccessoN. 


Thoſe marked with * were Peers before the preſent reign. 
Thoſe with + are become extinct. Thoſe with r were 
Iriſh Peers to whom Englith titt-s were conferved ; ; and 
thoſe with & were Scotch Peers. "Thoſe with | j were baro- 
nies in fee, and no new creations. 


Prince of Wales 


176r. 1764. 
Earl Talbot | + * Earl of Northington, Viſ+ 
* ——» and Vicount Dela- count Henl 

ware Duke of Gloucefler 
Viſcount Spencer, now an 1765. 

Earl # Earl of Radnor 
Baronefs Mountſtuart Earl Spencer 

4 Baron, Melcomb Regis Baron Camden, now an Ear 
—— Grantham 7 Digby 
w——  - Groſvenot, now an 1-65. 

Earl Duke of Cumberland 
—— Scarſdale of Norchumber lud 
— Boſton 5 of Montagu 
Baroneſs Chatham Earl of Chatbam 

1762. * Viſcount Maynard 
* Viſoount Wentworth $ Baron Sundridge 
— Courtenay + El Ligonier 
Baron Pelham 1767. 
Baroneſs Holland Taroneſs Greenwich 
Baron Lovel and Holland 1770. 
+ Montagu + Baron Morden 
C Milton . 
Beaulieu Baron Apfley 
——— Vernon 771. 
+ Bingley Earl of Hilliborough 


17 77 5. 
Baron Le Deſpencer, by Earl Bathurſt 
writ 1776. 


1753. 
+ Baron Ripley „Lord Ligo- 


* Earl of Av leſbury 
of Clarendori 


0 nier of Mansfield 
* Viſcount Dudley and Ward ; Vikoune Hamden 
+ Baron Ducie || Boron Clborne, by writ 


Baroue? 


Naroneſ Hamilton 


Baron Hume 


|| Cardiff, by writ 
— Hawke * 
— — Amherſt 
= Brownlow * 
— Cranley 


— R vers 
—  Harrowby 


++ 


In all but fiſty- ſour new Peers, 
Family, and thoſe by writ. 


 ———— Leiceſterſhire 


19%. 


Baro Carteret 
—— Niot 


Earl of Abergavenny 


Uxbridge 
Lonſenle 


Baron Bulkeley of Beau» 


mar1s 


— Foley —— Grey de Wilkon 
1778. —— Sommers of Eveſham 
Baron Thurtow —— Boringten 
1730. — Berwick 
Baroneſs Dinevor Sherborae. 
Willoughby de 8 Earl P Norwich 
Ereſby, by writ. » Talbot 
Baron 0. Grofvenct 
Brudenell Hear lieu 
—  Wailngham T Baron 1 of Walden, 
—— Bagot by writ 
—— Southampten * Merquis of Lanſdown 
——— Portcheſter 5 — Buckingham 
Loughborough Duke of York 
1781. 1786. 
%* Viſcount Mount Edge- * Marquis of Stafford 
cumbe and V alctort. Earl Camden 
1782. 8 — Strange 
Viſcount Sack ville 8 Viſcount Hamilton 
Baron Aſhburton Baron Montagu 
Grantley $ Douglas 
* Viſcount Howe } =— Tyrons 
+ Keppel 1 —— Carleton 
Baron Roaney | —— = Delaval 
1703. —  Hawkefbury ; 
'$ Duke of Prandon allowed ——— Sutheld 
Baron RTwdon ——- Dorcheſter 
— Lovame 1787. 
Svthey ——- Heathfield 
— Camelford * Marquis of Townſhend 


beſides thoſe of the Royal 


Forty · he Have become extinct, as ſhe wn in the text page. 


Engiſh , 


The following ExdLisu TitLEs were cof/erred 
ſince His MajesTY's AccessoN. 


Thoſe marked with * were Peers before the preſent” reign. 


Thoſe with + are become extinct. 


Thoſe with 7 


were 


Iriih Peers to whom Englith tittes were e ; and 


thoſe with 8 were Scotch Peers. 


i boſe with j were baro- 


nies in fee, and no new creations. 


176. 
Earl Talbot 
— and Viſcount Dela- 
ware 
Viſcount Spencer, now an 
Carl 
Baronefs Mountſtuart 
1 Baron. Melcomb Regis 
—— Grantham 
w— = Groſvenor, 
Earl 
——- Scarſdale 
— Boſton 
Baroneſs Chatham 
1762. 
* Viſcount Wentworth 
Conrtenay 
Baron Pelham 
Baroneſs Holland 
Baron Lovel and Holland 
+ Montagu 
8 Milton 
Beaulieu 
— ——- Yernon 
+ Bingley 
Prince of Wales 
Baron Le Deſpencer, by 


writ 


now an 


1-62. 
+ Baron Ri pley „Lord Ligo- 
- nier 
Viſcount Dudley and Ward 
4 Baron Ducie 


1764. 
+ Earl of Northington, Viſ+ 
count Henley 

Duke of Glouceſler 

1765. 
* Farl of Radnor 

Earl Spenecr 

Baron Camden, now an Ear 
+ — Digby 

1-65. 

Duke of Cumberland 
— —Þ of Norrhumberl.uaid 
5 of Montagu 

Earl of Chatham 
"> Viſcount Maynard 
6C Baron Sundridge 
+ E Ligonier 

1767. 

Paroneſs Greenwich 


1770. 


+ Baron Morden 
1771. 
Baron Aptley 


1772. 


* Earl of Hilliborough 


1778. 
* Earl Bathurſt 
1776 
* Earl of Ayleſbury 
of Clarendon 
of Mansfield 
* Viſcount Hamden 
|| Beron Oſborne, by writ 
Barouef; 


* 
Drone Hamilton 1784. 
ot Baron Hume Baron Carteret 
|| Cardiff, = _ —— Eliot 
—— Hawke * Earl of Abergavenny 
— Amherſt S Leicefterſhire 
zu. — Brownlow * Uxbridge 
ere — Cranley Lonſcnle 
and —— Rivers {} Baron Bulkeley of Beau 
"oy — Harrowby maris 
— Foley —— Grey de Wilton 
1778. —— Sommers of Eveſham 
Baron Thurtow Boringfen 
i. 1730. — Berwick 
Baroneſs Dinevor — Sherborae. 
Willoughby de $ Earl of Norwich 
Ereſby, by writ. ; Talbot 
Baron G Grofvenct® 
Brudenell - Rearhieu 
arl —— Waiſngham Baron Howard of Walden, 
——— Bagot by writ 
—— Southampton * MErquis of Lanſdown 
—— Portcheſter T — Buckingham 
a ——— Loughborough Duke of York 
1781. 1786. 
%* Viſcount Mount Edge- * Marquis of Stafford 
cumbe and Valctort. Earl Camden 
1782. CT === Strange 
Viſcount Sackville $ Viſcount Hamilton 
Baron Aſhburton Baron Montagu 
Grantley 8 Douglas 
* Viſcount Howe } =— Tyrone 
+ Keppel 1 Carleton 
Baron Rodney 1 — Delaral 
1783. — Hawkeſbury 
'$ Duke of — allowed ——— S$utkeld 
. Baron R Twdon — = Dorcheſter 
— Lovame 1787. 
—— Svytney Heath feld 
— Camelford * Marquis of Townſhend 
Tn all but fifty-four new Peers, beſides thoſe of the Royal 
Family, and thoſe by writ. 
Forty-five have become extinct, as ſhewn in the nxt Page. 
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Exciitsu Tirrxs erdind fince Hts Malgsr 7 


Accksslox. 


1761. 
Angleſey, Earl 
Coningtby, Baroneſs 


1762. 
Anſon 
Hatton, Viſcount 
Metcomb-Regis 
Bradford, Earl 
Stafford, Earl 
1763. 
Feverſham 
1764. 
Bati:. Farl 
1765. 
ke: 
uniden 


Cumberland 
Gram. Ea. 
Yarmouth, Cod 5 
767. 

York, Duke 

1768. 
Arundel of Trerice 
Newcaftle-ypon-Tyne, Duke 


Duke 


Uxbridge, 8 


1770. 
Delawar 
Montague 
Morden 
Ligonier, Earl 
Ducie 


12773. 
Bingley f 
Nerkeley of Stratton 
Kingſton, Duke 
Berners, Baroneſs 

1774. 
Cleveland, Duke 
Holland, Baroneſs 
Maynard 

1776 
Litehfield, Earl 
Mariſham 

1778, 
Archer 
; © 1 A. dle : 
„ ngham, Countcſs 
Holderneſſe, Earl 


1779. 


Lyttelton 
Willoughby of Parham 


1781. 
Hume 
Say and Sele, Viſcount 

1782. 
Talbot, Earl 
Rockingham, Marquis 

1783. 
Ravenſworth 

1785. 
Godolphin 

1786. 
Leigh | 
Northington, Earl 


E N Dy 


